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YOU CAN STRENGTHEN 
YOUR DIOCESAN CHAIN 


The physical strength of a diocese lies in its churches, parochial schools, high 
schools, hospitals and other institutions of mercy. 


That diocesan chain is strong only in proportion to the degree that its institutions 
are adequate in number—meet the physical requirements—and above all are not 
burdened with heavy interest bearing indebtedness. 
Your cooperation is essential in the diocesan program to provide the Catholic 
population with all the facilities needed with respect to churches, schools, 
hospitals and institutions free of debt. 
Can you answer the following questions to your own satisfaction? 

(1) Does your present church edifice fulfill the physical needs of your parish? 

(2) Do you have a parochial school? 
(3) If so, does it meet your requirements? 
(4) Is the rectory or convent in keeping with the rest of your equipment? 
(5) Are you spending your congregation’s substance on heavy interest carry- 
ing charges? Remember, the original debt doubles itself in 12 years 
at 6%; in 15 years at 5%; and in 20 years at 4%. 

We can help you in any or all of these possible dilemmas if you have a congregation 
of 200 families or more. The money, and the manpower to produce it, lies within 


the four walls of your parish. Let us help you uncover it. 


You are free to consult us in circumstances that will in no way obligate you. 


MAALOE, BRUNS and HILL 


Fund Raising Counselors 


2 Rector Street Digby 4-3480 New York, N. Y. 


The members of this firm have served the Catholic Hierarchy for a decade 
and a half in Diocesan, Parochial, Hospital and Institutional appeals, 


operating on a fee rather than a commission or percentage basis. 
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the religious life of our day is the steadily 
growing interest of the educated laity in 
Biblical studies—in seeking a direct ac- 
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This salutary movement has created a need 
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The Evolution of the Corporative Society 


By CHARLES BRUEBL, D.D. 


When an old social formation crumbles and disintegrates, there 
begin to appear under the surface fainter or clearer adumbrations 
of the shape which the new social arrangement will assume. This 
is so because the old order does not dissolve of its own accord, but 
because it is being destroyed by the new order which is striving 
to be born. The old order perishes because it finds itself in con- 
flict with prevailing social and moral ideals which are seeking 
concrete embodiment. Precisely because social evolution is not 
the result of mere economic and material forces but the outcome 
of conscious endeavor and the conflict of ideas, we are not entirely 
groping in the dark but taking an active and intelligent part 
in historical happening. Historical development may be called 
a struggle for right, a more or less conscious effort to realize 
a greater measure of justice in social relations. At certain turning 
points the struggle takes on the character of a crisis, and a revalua- 
tion of social and economic conditions becomes imperative. This 
whole process takes place on the rational level and consequently 
comes within the purview of our knowledge. 

As the old order totters, we know what is going to collapse since 
we can judge the things that have become unacceptable and must 
be supplanted by something better and more in harmony with the 
new social concepts. These same concepts indicate in a general 
manner the direction of the new social development and the out- 
line of the new social forms which are coming into existence. 
Ideals themselves have to undergo a process of growth. The ideal 
of social justice prevailing at a certain time is determined by many 


factors; as the ideal of human equality spreads, social justice be- 
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comes more exacting and social conscience more sensitive. It 
takes some time to recognize a social condition as an evil, and 
more time to mobilize the forces required for its removal. Hence, 
social betterment comes about gradually. It attacks those wrongs 
which present themselves as morally intolerable to the enlightened 
conscience of the age, and in doing so initiates new social de- 
velopments. All social evolution is in virtue of such gradual 
transition. Now, a transition is not merely a negative entity 
(that is, the cessation of something), but it also possesses a posi- 
tive phase, namely, the passing over into a new way of being. 
Accordingly, the transitional stage not only points out the direc- 
tion in which the evolution is moving and foreshadows the goal 
towards which it is striving, but it likewise contains the forces 
by which the advance is to be effected. Our present-day society 
is being transformed by forces which are now active within its 
bosom, and which act very much like a leaven that changes the 
very essence of the entire mass. Only these forces are not purely 
economic, and therefore depend for their effectiveness on human 
foresight and will. They must be seized upon and properly util- 
ized and directed into the right channels lest they work havoc in- 
stead of building up. 

We are at present in such a state of social transition out of 
which a new order will in time emerge. The deep undercurrent of 
our times, in spite of surface indications that might deceive some, 
is towards a greater concern for the common good as opposed to 
the assertion of private rights and individual initiative. In this 
sense Sir Paul Vinogradoff reads the signs of the times: ‘By the 
side of the critical tendency, there are signs of the appearance of 
a new constructive point of view. It is suggested forcibly by the 
great social crisis on which the world is evidently entering even 
now. The individualistic order of society is giving way before the 
impact of an inexorable process of socialization, and the future 
will depend for a long time on the course and the extent of this 
process.’’! This tendency to socialization is favorable to the re- 
construction of society on corporative lines, and as a consequence 
may be utilized for this purpose, but it may be distorted in a 
communistic sense and run to fearful excess. The forces are there, 


1 “Historical Jurisprudence” (New York City). 
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but the vital point is: To what purpose will they be harnessed? 
The decision depends both on the vast masses and the privileged 
few, beneficiaries of the old order. The danger from the side of 
the former is hasty radicalism; from the side of the latter, stub- 
born and selfish conservatism. If understanding the drift of the 
times the two work together, there will be a peaceful evolution; 
otherwise a clash of the opposing trends will be inevitable and the 
result is revolution. 

Possibly the conservatism of the privileged classes constitutes 
the greater danger as it will persist in damming forces that have 
already too powerful a momentum to be effectually checked. The 
severe indictment of such selfish conservatism which Mr. J. F. T. 
Prince pens deserves attention: ‘The spirit, not of Catholicism, 
but of conservatism, is derived largely from a sense of well-being, 
a personal satisfaction which we wish to prolong. We prosper: 
those who are our immediate responsibility prosper: at least we 
do not want. The business of blind and wholehearted conserva- 
tism, so essentially different therefore from Catholicism, is the 
past; the present is no more than its legacy; the future is limited 
to its care for the present case. At whatever cost that must not 
be prejudiced. Conservatism is a pseudo-philosophy of the pros- 
perous. Inspired by a convenient fatalism in respect of the sub- 
merged, relegating economic ills to theotechnic treatment alone, 
it associates itself not unnaturally with an ideology affording 
compensation hereafter. It is an advantageous postponement. 
We only regret that Christianity is thus, by conservatism’s adop- 
tion of it, miscalled (rather excusably) the opium of the people.’’? 
But the demands of the masses will no longer be put off; their 
patience has worn very thin. 

Many years ago G. von Schultze-Gaevernitz foresaw the present 
situation and diagnosed its dangerous implications against which 
he warns: ‘‘How could the inheritance which represents our 
highest spiritual and moral possessions and whose guardians we 
are, be considered entirely secure? If the movement which threat- 
ened to annihilate it assimilates it in such a way as itself to carry 
it towards the future; if instead of battling against existing 
society, it helps to develop it. But we seem farther than ever 


2 “Creative Revolution” (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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from such a solution; it demands an almost impossible amount 
of insight on both sides: it means that the masses should under- 
stand that the progress of mankind can only be gradual and peace- 
ful, for it means indeed not the education of a few but of all, in- 
cluding every individual. Is it not thoroughly unscientific to 
advance the opinion in a century devoted to historical research 
and the doctrine of evolution, that an ideal state of society should 
be attained at one stroke, by means of external changes, and that 
progress means anything else than the development of what al- 
ready exists? But the understanding demanded from the upper 
classes is not less hard, namely, to own that new times with new 
demands have now dawned and it is no longer possible to ‘put 
new wine into old bottles.’ Instead of such insight we find over- 
bearing behavior on the one side and suspicion and hatred on the 
other; the people are divided into two nations, out of contact 
and without understanding for each other; they feel and think 
discordantly and, as Lord Beaconsfield said of his country, ‘they 
are as much strangers to each other as if they had been born in 
different hemispheres.’ ’’* Written in 1890, these words still have 
an ominous ring, and it is quite possible that we shall miss the 
opportunity which is presenting itself. On the other hand, there 
are happy indications that events are forging ahead to a more 
favorable consummation. To a certain extent we may believe in 
the dialectic of history which corrects the errors of men. This logic 
operative in history is now making, as remarked before, for sociali- 
zation and undoing the blunders of economic individualism. 


Socializing Tendencies 


Only one stricken with an utter blindness could deny that we are 
entering upon an age of socialization. In part, this is due to the 
modern development of industry itself, which tends to greater 
concentration and coérdination. Of course, this does not mean 
corporative structure, but it may furnish the material upon which 
the corporative form can more easily be imposed. The new forms 
of labor organization likewise create conditions favorable to cor- 
porative structure. Mental attitudes relative to economic prob- 
lems unquestionably have undergone an enormous change, and 


3 “Zum sozialen Frieden” (Leipzig). 
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the idea of drastic regulation of industry in the interests of the 
common good meets with growing favor. On the practical side, 
governments are more and more addressing themselves to eco- 
nomic problems. In this respect our own country has been lag- 
ging behind, but it is now fast catching up. State interference 
in economic matters in America as well as in Europe has be- 
come areality. This general shifting of state policies is exceed- 
ingly significant, and should be looked upon as a happy augury. 
The Holy Father views the change with pleasure and finds it 
heartening: ‘“‘We do not, of course, deny that even before the 
Encyclical of Leo some rulers had provided for the more urgent 
needs of the working classes, and had checked the more flagrant 
acts of injustice perpetrated against them. But after the Apostolic 
Voice had sounded from the Chair of Peter throughout the world, 
the leaders of the nations became at last more fully conscious of 
their obligations, and set to work seriously to promote a broader 
social policy. ... As a result of these steady and tireless 
efforts, there has arisen a new branch of jurisprudence unknown 
to earlier times, whose aim is the energetic defense of those sacred 
rights of the workingman which proceed from his dignity as a man 
and as a Christian. These laws concern the soul, the health, the 
strength, the housing, workshops, wages, dangerous employments, 
in a word, all that concerns the wage earners, with particular re- 
gard to women and children. Even though these regulations do 
not agree always and in every detail with the recommendations 
of Pope Leo, it is none the less certain that much of their contents 
is strongly suggestive of Rerum Novarum, to which in large meas- 
ure must be attributed the improved condition of the working- 
men.’’* The Holy Father thus admits and commends the growth 
of the social spirit in our age. More specifically with regard to 
social reconstruction real progress has also been made as the Pope 
acknowledges: ‘‘A happy beginning has here been made... . 
Let those free associations which already flourish and produce 
salutary fruits make it the goal of their endeavors, in accordance 
with Christian social doctrine, to prepare the way and to do their 
part towards the realization of that ideal type of vocational groups 
which we have mentioned above. ... Within recent times, as all 


* “Quadragesimo Anno.” 
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are aware, a special syndical and corporative organization has 
been inaugurated which, in view of the subject of the present 
Encyclical, demands of us some mention and opportune com- 
ment. ... Thecorporations are composed of the unions of work- 
ingmen and employers of the same trade and profession, and as 
true and genuine organs and institutions of the State they direct 
and coérdinate the activities of the unions in all matters of com- 
mon interest.... Little reflection is required to perceive the ad- 
vantage of the institution thus summarily described: peaceful 
collaboration of the classes, repression of Socialist organizations 
and efforts, the moderating influence of a special ministry.’ 
True, these organizations do not represent the particular type the 
Holy Father has in mind, but that is not the point at issue, as we 
are merely trying to show that there exists at present a definite 
trend towards socialization and that the forms in which this 
tendency becomes concrete may advantageously be used in the 
final reconstruction of the social body. 

To modify existing things, after all, is an easier task than to 
produce something entirely new. In fact, this is the usual pro- 
cedure for man, or better the only one possible for him. Father 
Arendt of Belgium expresses the same opinion when he writes: 
“Progressive and methodical transformation of existing institu- 
tions with prudence and circumspection is better than the creation 
of a complete new system. ... These changes will be gradual, 
so that they will not pass from one step to another before having 
confirmed the results of the experiment already made.’”’ Com- 
menting on Father Arendt’s views Father Oswald von Nell- 
Breuning, S.J., writes: “Father Arendt plans in this way, with 
prudence and step by step, through the medium of syndicates, to 
prepare the way for the corporative regime. In Germany, Bern- 
hardt Otte, last president of the Confederation of Christian Syn- 
dicates, and Dr. Theodore Brauer also believe that it is better to 
construct from bottom to top, trying to utilize the present collec- 
tive contracts.’’® Everything which exists in the old order and 
in any way organizes men into larger units for the purpose of con- 
certed action, is to be used in the construction of the new order. 


5 Loc. cit. 
6 “Reorganization of Social Economy” (Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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The fact is that usable material lies in abundance around us. The 
machinery for collective bargaining, though devised for other 
purposes, can be fitted into the new scheme provided it is ani- 
mated by a new spirit. Certain features of the New Deal can be 
embodied in the corporative society, because their fundamental 
trend is in the same direction. Germinal beginnings of corporat- 
ism are to be found everywhere, because the idea permeates 
modern social thought and has gained a firm foothold in the minds 
of our contemporaries. Indeed, we cannot get away from the 
cry for socialization, and the only very important question is, 
what actual embodiment will socialization take on and how will 
it work itself out in practical reality, for there lie before us various 
possibilities. The decision depends on our generation, but the 
outcome of the choice will be determined by the general philoso- 
phy which predominates at the time. 

If a materialistic interpretation of life gains ascendancy, the 
socializing trend of our days will culminate in Communism; if 
the dignity of human personality is forgotten, it will evolve into 
some form of dictatorship; if a sane philosophy of life and a true 
understanding of human nature should triumph, there is a chance 
that society will be reconstructed in the organic and corporative 
sense of the Encyclicals. Another important point is this: from 
whom will the reconstruction proceed? If it comes from one 
particular class, the ideology of that class will leave its stamp on 
the finished product. To come any way near the ideal corpora- 
tive society, there ought to be codperation of all the classes, for 
only in that case will it truly and fully represent the common 
good and embrace all material, cultural and spiritual interests of 
society. The hearty acceptance of the new society also will de- 
pend on this codperation. On the other hand, if only one class is 
instrumental in creating the new State or at least predomi- 
nantly associated with its genesis, it will have to be imposed on the 
other classes, and to that extent will meet with more or less re- 
sistance. A class State will ever be unable to do justice to the 
tasks which society has to accomplish. Thus, a chiefly industrial 
State will inevitably remain indifferent to many values that do 
not pertain to the industrial order. And there is a real danger at 
the moment that the reconstruction of society will be the work of 
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one class to the exclusion of the others. Such an initial defect 
would naturally entail many others. The Encyclicals, therefore, 
insist again and again that the State is not an affair of one class, 
but a hierarchical organization bound together by a community 
of interests and a bond of authority. Hence, reorganized society 
should reflect this community of interests and not become the 
agency of a special interest. 

The Fascist State stands out in our days as the one great ex- 
periment in the corporative reconstruction of society. Whatever 
one may think of Fascism, it bears witness to the powerful trend 
towards socialization. It may not answer the Papal ideal, but it 
unquestionably can serve as a provisional model in which we can 
in a concrete fashion visualize some of the essential lineaments of 
a corporative society. Once we have a concrete picture before 
our minds, we can better see how certain features work themselves 
out when reduced to practice, for abstract judgment in such mat- 
ters is not always conclusive. We will remember that socialistic 
ideology has had a part in producing the Fascist State, and like- 
wise that to a considerable extent it is a labor-class creation. 
Thus, Mr. Andrew E. Malone describes the antecedents of this 
new State as follows: “In its origins Fascism was a mass-move- 
ment, sponsored by leaders of labor, so that Mussolini and his 
earliest followers naturally saw their country and its problems 
from the angle of the workman, and its economic structure is now 
based upon what was the trade union in pre-war days.’’”’ This 
implies no condemnation, but would suggest that the concept 
requires supplementation before it can claim universal validity. 
There is no immediate prospect that other countries will accept 
the Fascist pattern of organization; but it can be studied with 
profit, for no doubt some of its features are of more than local ap- 
plicability and can be modified to suit other conditions than those 
obtaining in Italy. 

One correction immediately suggests itself. It is contained in 
the following passage: ‘““The idea of a State of Syndicates differs 
from that of the Corporative State, inasmuch as, side by side 
with the needs and aspirations of the various categories of pro- 
ducers organized in Occupational Associations, there also exist 


7 “Treland and the Corporative State,” in The Clergy Review (February, 1934). 
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certain moral and historical values which are not limited to the 
interests of these Associations, nor are simply an appanage of 
them, but have a reference to the Nation viewed as a single whole, 
which is something far transcending a mere organization of vari- 
ous occupational activities.” 

Social forces tending towards a reshaping of society in a cor- 
porative sense are very much in evidence. Our concern must be 
that these forces receive the right orientation, and are not di- 
verted into dangerous channels or made subservient to false social 
ideals. The spirit is the decisive factor. 


8 Fausto Pitigliani, “The Italian Corporative State,” quoted from the above. 





The Indignant Preacher 
By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


I 


Like the rest of mortals, a preacher will probably encounter 
many things that tend to rouse in him the passion of anger. And 
perhaps, like many other mortals, he will defend his state of mind 
as “indignation” rather than as “‘anger.’’ Such a self-defense is 
natural, because “‘anger’”’ has an ugly sound. It is generally con- 
sidered as, at the very least, something indiscreet. It does not 
well accord with a philosophic temperament. Thus, we are told 
that the pagan Seneca made a daily examination of conscience 
in order to conquer the passion of anger. He looked upon that 
passion as a peculiarly degrading fault or flaw in the character 
of anyone who professed to be a philosopher. 

This general accord amongst self-respecting folk finds its echo 
in Fernald’s volume, ‘“‘English Synonyms, Antonyms and Prepo- 
sitions,” in the rather lengthy series of distinctions made be- 
tween ‘‘anger’’ and “‘indignation.”” Thus, we read: “Anger is 
personal and usually selfish, aroused by real or supposed wrong 
to oneself, and directed specifically and intensely against the 
person who is viewed as blameworthy. Jndignation is imper- 
sonal and unselfish displeasure at unworthy acts (from L. indigna), 
1.€., at wrong as wrong. Pure indignation is not followed by 
regret, and needs no repentance; it is also more self-controlled 
than anger. Anger is commonly a sin; indignation is often a 
duty.’ Such distinctions may prove serviceable for the argu- 
ment of the present paper. The italics throughout are Fernald’s. 

A preacher is accordingly permitted to exhibit “pure indigna- 
tion,’ but not “anger.’’ The word ‘indignant,’ rather than 
“angry,” is employed in the title of this paper as possibly more 
correct and certainly more polite. Nevertheless, a preacher 
might well instruct his hearers, when occasion offers, that anger 
is not in itself sinful, but is merely a tendency in our nature which 
can be turned to good account. In the presence of malignant 


things we are not to be milksops and to pass evils by with only a 
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deprecating smile. And so we read in St. Mark’s Gospel (iii. 5) 
that on a certain occasion Our Lord looked round about on the 
Pharisees ‘‘with anger,’’ being grieved for the blindness of their 


hearts. 
An occasional sermon on the true meaning of “‘anger’’ ought 


to be some help towards a proper appreciation of the ‘‘indignation’”’ 
which a congregation may perceive in a preacher at times, and 
which even good folk may speak of as “‘anger,’’ with perhaps an 
apologetic explanation that a preacher “is human, after all.” 
The people could also be instructed in the distinction between 
two kinds of anger or indignation. On the one hand, there is the 
anger or indignation which is only felt interiorly. On the other 
hand, there is the anger or indignation which is manifested ex- 
teriorly. In attempting a discrimination between anger and in- 
dignation, Fernald tells us that indignation is more easily con- 
trolled than anger. Meanwhile, whether only felt interiorly or 
manifested exteriorly, anger or indignation should always be un- 
der the control of our will as enlightened and guided by our rea- 
son. 

Leaving now a discussion which may seem to be rather aca- 
demic, but which has withala practical side for preachers as well as 
hearers, we may consider a few examples of homiletic indignation 
(or anger). 

II 

A preacher who has devoted much time and labor to the prepa- 
ration of his sermons may nevertheless encounter the unpleasant 
fact that, outside of the obligatory duty of attending the Sunday 
Mass, his hearers are very noticeably few. It is “natural” for 
him to be angry—or indignant—at this obvious lack of a proper 
appreciation of his strenuous labors in the Lord’s vineyard. 
What kind of people are in his parish? Are they quite lacking 
in ordinary intelligence? Do the ‘‘movies’’ and the newspapers 
and the automobiles and the bridge (or poker) parties consume 
all their time and attention? Have they no taste, no relish, no 
appreciation of the higher things of life? 

In his “Spirit of St. Francis de Sales,’’ the Bishop of Belley, a 
most intimate friend of the Saint, records this interesting and ap- 
propriate anecdote: ‘‘A certain learned preacher whose sermons 
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cost him a great deal of trouble, but were nevertheless not very 
well attended, spent the greater part of his time in finding fault 
with those who neglected to come and hear God’s Word preached, 
going so far as to threaten to give up preaching if so few people 
came. Francis heard this sermon, and as he left the church 
he said to a friend: ‘What does the good man mean? He has 
been lecturing us for a fault we at any rate could not have com- 
mitted, for we were present! Did he want us to cut ourselves up so 
as to fill more places? His scolding will not do much good to the 
absent people who did not hear it. If he wants to get hold of 
them, he should go out into the streets and highways, and press 
them to come to his banquet. As it is, he pursues the innocent 
and lets the guilty escape.’ ’’’ Here we find an illustration of 
anger not merely felt but manifested in astonishingly foolish 
complaints without rime or reason. Even the kindly St. Fran- 
cis felt it desirable to comment amusedly on the queer display the 
preacher made both of his mentality and of his spirituality. It 
is clear that the preacher did not master his indignation by his 
will under the control of his intellect. The Saint’s comment 
was guided by right reason in the spiritual field. We plant, we 
sow—but only God can give the increase. 

Meanwhile, the pulpits of our separated brethren are not al- 
ways free from the stigma of scolding those who are present for 
the faults of the absentees, if the picture drawn by Crothers in 
‘The Pardoner’s Wallet’’ is fairly true to the facts of the case. 
Writing about ‘‘the quiet, respectable, good people who bear the 
heat and burden of the day,”’ he remarks: “‘As a class, these people 
are sadly put upon. They are criticized not only for their own 
shortcomings, but for those of all their irresponsible fellow-citi- 
zens.” The worshipper ‘‘walks to church with his family only 
to be told that it is his fault, and the fault of those like him, that 
other people have gone off in their automobiles.... The evils 
of intemperance are laid at his door. It is not worth while to 
blame the drunkard or the saloon-keeper; they are not within 
ear-shot. As to pauperism and vice, everyone knows that they 
arise from social conditions; and pray who is responsible for these 
conditions unless it be the meek man who sits in the pew? At 
least, he is the only one who can readily be made to assume the 
responsibility”’ (page 20). 
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Another anecdote about St. Francis de Sales may comfort 
preachers who have few hearers. On one occasion the Saint re- 
marked to the Bishop of Belley that the latter ought to rejoice if, 
ascending into the pulpit, he should see only a few people in the 
congregation. The Bishop naturally objected that it is no more 
trouble to teach a good many than a few—an objection to which 
the Saint_replied: 


‘My opinion is the result of thirty years’ experience. I have 
always found that there were more results for God’s service from my 
sermons to small congregations than to large ones. For instance, 
when I was Provost, my worthy predecessor used to send me as well 
as others forth to preach. Well, once on a certain wet Sunday there 
were but seven people in the church to which I went; whereupon 
some one suggested that it was not worth the trouble to preach. I 
replied that a large congregation did not rouse me, nor a small one 
depress me; provided any one was edified, I asked no more. So I 
went into the pulpit, and I remember well that I preached on de- 
votion to the Saints, treating the matter very simply, without any 
special pathos or earnestness. Nevertheless, a person in the congre- 
gation began to weep and sigh, and at last to sob loudly. Thinking 
that he was ill, I paused, and offered him any assistance he required. 
The man answered that he was not ill, and begged me to goon. The 
sermon was short, and soon came to an end, when he approached and 
threw himself at my feet, exclaiming: ‘M. le Prévot, you have saved 
my soul; you have given me new life; blessed be the hour in which 
I came to hear you—it will be my blessing through all eternity!’ 
He then told me how the Protestant ministers had persuaded him 
that we were guilty of idolatry of the Saints, and had made him 
promise to abjure the Catholic Faith, but the sermon he had just 
heard had dispersed all such doubts, and decided him on remaining 
faithful to the Church. I cannot tell you what a useful impression 
this incident made in that part of the country, or how many persons 
were helped by it to receive the truth. I could tell you many simi- 
lar facts, which all have tended to make me so greatly prefer small 
congregations that when I go into a pulpit I am always glad to see 
few listeners before me.” 


III 


One reason alleged by priests and Catholic publicists for the 
drift away from the Church in our times is that “money talks’’ 
are too frequent in the pulpit. Pastors have indeed had hard 
sledding during the years of the ‘“‘“Great Depression.’’ One must 
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pity their plight. Perhaps some of the dissatisfied hearers com- 
plained, not so much of the frequency of such talks, or of the fact 
that the ordinary sermon was dispensed with in favor of financial 
statements of greater length and deeper fervor, as of the occasional 
heated arraignment of the backsliders in the collections. If 
denunciation takes the place of persuasion, we have another in- 
stance of the “‘indignant”’ sermon in one of its forms. 

Here we face the distinction (already indicated above) between 
a feeling of indignation and its external manifestation in heated 
reproaches, and perhaps in the mounting choler of the preacher 
which gradually empurples his face and gives momently increas- 
ing acidity to his enunciation. The sharp words have now a 
sharper edge in the manner of their delivery. 

Here, too, we have something of a parallelism with the anecdote 
of the indignant preacher who appeared to be threatening those 
present when, in fact, he only meant to scold the absentees. The 
people who have given to the collections according to their means 
may think that they are bearing the brunt of an attack which the 
preacher is levelling in reality only at the backsliders. And 
even the backsliders may rejoice to find in his objurgations a suf- 
ficient excuse for staying away from Mass. ‘We go to hear a 
comforting sermon,’’ they say, ‘‘on the only day when we are re- 
leased from the terrible struggle to make a living, and instead we 
must submit to a weekly bullyragging.”” What shall a preacher 
do? 

The point now is that a preacher who feels indignation arising 
in him during his extemporaneous eloquence on a financial theme, 
ought forthwith to put a strict self-censorship on his fervor, 
ought—as it were—to “‘crack down’”’ on himself. There is a very 
ancient wisdom in the remark of St. Francis de Sales: “‘More 
flies are attracted by a spoonful of molasses than by a barrel of 
vinegar.’’ A simple, plain, straightforward statement of assets 
and liabilities of the parish, of the date and amount of the next 
interest payment for this or that loan or mortgage, and of the 
danger to the good name or perhaps even to the continued exist- 
ence of the church or school or convent in the case of default— 
this briefly and clearly said, together with an encouraging note of 
optimism about God’s kindness and the courageous codperation 
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of the good people of the parish, will probably do more than 
stinging accusations will achieve. Then, too, there is the help 
obtained by the list of donors published in the parish monthly— 
with a strongly worded note of gratefulness affixed. ‘‘More 
flies, etc.”’ 

I know of one large parish that was built up from the ground— 
a splendid church edifice, a fine rectory, a well-equipped school, a 
private mansion purchased at a comparatively low sum and trans- 
formed economically into a convent for the Sisters who taught 
in the school. All of this was achieved by a pastor in middle 
life who had founded the parish. He is long since dead—as is also 
a neighboring pastor who made this amusing but caustic sum- 
mary of the activities of the parish in question. ‘They have 
everything there,’’ he said; ‘‘they have church and school, rec- 
tory and convent—everything except the Word of God.” The 
sermons in this parish may, for all I know, have been “‘nothing 
to write home about.”’ One thing, however, I think I do fairly 
know, namely, that the financial themes, made so frequent and 
so necessary by the immense “‘plant’’ constructed for the parish, 
must have been optimistically phrased, for I never heard the 
slightest complaints from the people. On the contrary, on my 
rather frequent visits to the church and the pastoral residence, I 
witnessed only large congregations and, in the evenings after de- 
votions, a happy activity amongst the groups of solicitors for the 
collections. Once more, the remark of St. Francis de Sales comes 
to my mind: ‘‘More flies, etc.”” An “indignant” preacher would 
apparently have been quite out of place in that parish, and, no 
doubt, such a preacher was never heard in the church. I have 
said above that its pastor had begun the founding of the parish 
in middle life. It may be that he had learned wisdom from his 
previous pastorates elsewhere, and had put his wisdom into a 
practical use in the parish which he founded and which he served 
with such notable satisfaction to his people throughout many 
toilsome but withal very happy years. 

Many other themes and occasions are open to the questionable 
eloquence of an indignant preacher. There is, for instance, the 
funeral sermon. I recall chancing into a church many years ago 
at the close of a funeral service. I gathered from the sermon 
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that the defunct had been quite a bad young man about whom 
nothing good could be said with any respect for truth. The 
effect even upon me—a stranger to the defunct—of the sermon 
was disheartening. What the effect must have been on the 
parents and close friends or relatives, anybody can easily surmise. 
Meanwhile, the good folk may not at all have been responsible 
for the young man’s waywardness. Query: Of what use was such 
a sermon? The sadness of death is one of humanity’s greatest 
burdens. There is a double sadness in the death of a bad Catholic. 
Why should the preacher pile Pelion on Ossa? What sentiments 
could he arouse save those of resentment and quiet anger? If the 
sermon had made no reference whatsoever to the defunct, but 
had simply taken for its text: ‘‘And so it is appointed unto men 
once to die, and after this the judgment’ (Heb., ix. 27), the appli- 
cation could well be left to those who were aware of the defunct’s 
bad life. And a gentle request that prayers should be frequently 
offered for his soul would not be misunderstood as an approval 
of his life. Gentleness might win here, while severity would 
probably fail. 

Similarly, people know all about the ‘‘movies,’’ the evils of 
women’s dress, the insolent self-sufficiency of many young folk 
of both sexes, the prevalence of what is sometimes miscalled 
“birth-control,” and the like. A calmly reasoned protest based 
on the well-known evils might succeed where thunderously heated 
denunciations would fail. Nobody relishes being publicly de- 
nounced in church, whether by name or merely as a member of a 
class. Wounded pride may make the offender still more offen- 
sive, and flagrantly so. A better course than the indignant 
sermon might (psychologically) be for the preacher to touch upon 
such topics in his casual meetings with persons in the parish who 
are not guilty of the offensive conduct, and to instill into their 
minds his own reasons for detestation of the offenses together with 
a suggestion that he would greatly welcome their Catholic co- 
operation in a quiet crusade against such offenses. 


IV 


The ‘indignant preacher’’ has figured in various places, times 
and circumstances of church history. All we now have are the 
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sermons he has left behind him, and we can only guess at his 
manner of delivery. Passages that now appear harshly accusa- 
tory may nevertheless have been delivered in a placatory fashion. 

Indignation, however, was made manifest when Our Saviour 
scourged the money-changers out of the Temple, poured their 
moneys on the pavement, and overthrew their tables, declaring 
that they had made the House of God a den of thieves. He was 
obviously indignant, but withal gave a terrible reason for His 
anger. By the way, it is curious to note that the Evangelists use 
the words “indignant” and ‘‘indignation” of other persons, but 
never of Christ. Only once is “anger” attributed to Him, and 
then only by one Evangelist, St. Mark (iii.5), who tells us that 
on a certain occasion Our Lord looked around about on the Phari- 
sees ‘“‘with anger, being grieved for the blindness of their hearts.”’ 
Narrating the same incident, St. Matthew does not mention 
“anger’’—or “indignation” either. ‘“This,’’ comments Callan in 
his ‘“The Four Gospels,’’ “‘is one of St. Mark’s graphic touches to 
show the indignation of Jesus towards the Pharisees.’’ St. Mark 
wished his readers to know that Our Lord was indignant. Bishop 
Le Camus, in his extensive ‘‘Life of Christ,’’ seems to indicate 
that Our Lord wanted the Pharisees to know that He was indig- 
nant, for he elaborates the Evangelists’ expression ‘‘with anger”’ 
into ‘‘with a long and indignant look.’’ Macclear, in his ‘‘Gospel 
of St. Mark,” insists on this reason: “Not merely did He look 
upon them, He ‘looked round’ upon them, surveyed each face 
with an ‘all-embracing gaze of grief and anger.’ ”’ 

An indignant preacher may accordingly argue that it is quite 
proper to let his hearers perceive his indignation in order that they 
may correct their ways. To this he might add the view that in- 
dignation is not only appropriately exhibited by a preacher, but 
that it is ‘‘natural’’ to mankind to be angry at times; and he 
might refer to the “Catena Aurea’ of commentaries on the 
Gospels which St. Thomas Aquinas compiled. Therein we find 
Pseudo-Chrysostom commenting on St. Mark’s expression, ‘‘with 
anger,’ as follows: ‘“His looking around on them with anger, and 
being saddened at the blindness of their hearts, is fitting for His 
humanity, which He deigned to take upon Himself for us.”’ 

The indignant preacher may justify both his indignation and 
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his open manifestation of it by an additional reference to Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly’s comment that Our Lord looked round upon 
the Pharisees with anger, ‘doubtless for the purpose of inspiring 
them with feelings of shame and repentance.”’ That is just what 
the indignant preacher wishes to achieve. 

Perhaps one answer to all this could be in the words of a me- 
dieval writer’s poetic line: ‘“Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 
in illis..” What the great homilist, Bishop von Keppler, said in 
the year 1910 seems to apply to our own slightly later day. He 
asked the preachers of his time to preach comfort to their people. 
Having quoted Isaias (xl. 1 sq.), he said: 


“These words are applicable also to preachers of the New Cove- 
nant, more so to-day than ever before. Mankind is in need of com- 
fort. Whether the burden of life is heavier to-day than in former 
times may be open to question; but evidently the human power of 
endurance has diminished, and there is evidence of lassitude and wea- 
riness on all sides. Distress of soul, dissatisfaction, interior empti- 
ness, ill-humored aversion, distaste and surfeit of life have perhaps 
never reached such a pitch nor been so widely prevalent since the 
decline of the Greco-Roman Empire, as they are now. The burden 
of sin and guilt and suffering is weighing heavily upon all mankind, 
and despite its brilliant exterior, modern civilization bears the impress 
of deep sorrow.—Heartless should we be if at such a time we gave no 
heed to the cry ringing in our ears: ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, My 


people.’ ”’ 


The indignant preacher seems to be out of place in our times. 
I mean, of course, the preacher who manifests his indignation in 
word or manner. His indignation is indeed “natural,” and is 
perhaps desirable as a spur to help mend rather than to destroy. 
But he must not break the bruised reed or quench the smoking 
flax. This may mean that he is to exercise constant self-control 
and also, where the sermon’s theme tends towards bitter reflec- 
tions, to write out in full what he wishes to say, but to revise it 
most carefully in a later cold-blooded mood. Even in the de- 
livery of such a carefully edited sermon, he will take thought 
to avoid a denunciatory manner in his elocution. He will avoid 
the appearance of great indignation. 








The Priesthood in Catholic Action 


By STANLEY B. JAMES 


The added importance which Catholic Action has given to the 
laity in the conflict with modern secularism is apt to overshadow 
the part played by the Hierarchy. It is not without significance, 
however, that the whole conception and initiative have come from 
the Head of the Church. From time to time lay apostles, such as 
St. Francis of Assisi, have arisen who have succeeded after a 
while in securing the papal approval for their mission. The 
history of the present offensive is different. To say that the 
movement has the blessing of the Pope is to misrepresent the case. 
It was with Pius that the idea originated, and it has been left to 
him chiefly to expound it. The situation is similar to that which 
occurs when a monarch gives added powers to the democracy. 


We may go further and point out that, where Catholic Action 
has taken shape in accordance with His Holiness’ view of it, the 
prime movers have been invariably priests. It is they whose 
enthusiasm has provided the dynamic and their experience which 
has directed the movement. The leadership of Catholic Action 
in those countries where it is most successful is far from being 
merely titular; it is a real leadership. La Jeunesse Ouvriére 
Chrétienne (Young Christian Workers), for instance, is as truly 
the creation of Abbé Cardijn as Franciscanism was the creation of 
St. Francis. 

In England, where the movement is still in its early stages, the 
plan of campaign is being formulated by a body of priests which 
retains full control. Nor is the authority of the priest a formal 
one only. It is he who, whether in Britain or elsewhere, is show- 
ing himself most actively interested. And this is in accordance 
with the definition of Catholic Action given by its prime author. 
Pius XI has described it as “‘the participation of the laity in the 
hierarchical apostolate.’”’ Since there has been a good deal of 
inaccurate speaking and writing on the subject, it will be well to 


give close attention to this definition. 
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It will be seen at once that it rules out those individual and 
unauthorized undertakings on the part of laymen which are 
among the features of our times and which have been of such 
powerful assistance to the Church. A growing body of intellec- 
tuals are rendering valuable service in redeeming our culture from 
neo-paganism. They have carried the banner of the Faith into 
the realms of philosophy, history, and poetry. Thanks to them, 
the fact is now widely recognized that Catholicism, so far from 
being obscurantist, is the firm ally of intellectual progress. Good 
work has been done also by publicists dealing with current affairs 
and correcting the misstatements of a biased press. In addition 
to these, we have large numbers engaged in civic life who have 
done much to gain recognition for Catholic social ideals. Owing 
to the labors of these individuals (some of whom are not them- 
selves Catholics), the English-speaking world is growingly aware 
that the term ‘“‘Christian civilization’’ has a definite meaning and 
carries with it ideals essential to the future welfare of mankind. 
In such a crisis as the present that is a very great contribution 
to the cause. Nevertheless, it must be said that this unofficial 
apostolate does not constitute Catholic Action. It does not com- 
mit the Church; some of those concerned indeed may even cause 
embarrassment to the authorities by their uninformed champion- 
ship. Therefore it is necessary to stress the point that Catholic 
Action is participation by the laity in the hierarchical apostolate— 
that apostolate, namely, which was committed by Our Lord to 
St. Peter and his fellow-Apostles. This is something obviously 
which cannot be assumed at will by those not in Orders. Itisa 
specific commission originating in the Head of the Church Mili- 
tant, and conferring a distinctive status on those who receive it. 

This being so, it is easy to understand that Catholic Action must 
be organized. So much is implied in the almost untranslatable 
word, “‘laicatus.”” It must be ‘organized under the direction of the 
religious authority, so that that authority can assume responsi- 
bility for it, and so that Catholic Action may reach its maximum 
power and attain its true objective. It must be a disciplined 
organization, living and adapted under the unifying authority of 
the Hierarchy. At the present time when life and its environ- 
ment are influenced by tendencies and movements which go be- 
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yond the narrow framework of a locality, Catholic Action will 
increasingly act on a national plane and put forth methods of 
formation which will inspire confidence and increase strength.” 

No less important for a full understanding of the definition 
under discussion is the word ‘“‘apostolate.’’ Our Lord sent His 
Apostles into the world as evangelists. It was not merely as 
officials concerned with the building up of an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization, nor only as teachers imparting a knowledge of the 
Gospel. It was their mission to evoke a saving faith in the Gospel. 
Their object was the extension of the Kingdom of God in the 
hearts and lives of men and women. Undoubtedly this work is 
assisted by those unofficial individuals to whom reference has 
been made. It cannot be said, however, that evangelization in 
the true sense of the word is their object. Valuable as their 
work may be, it lacks the intimacy, the personal character, and the 
spiritual quality we associate with evangelization. Catholic 
Action is not any kind of action calculated to assist the priest- 
hood (as, for instance, financial support), but is limited to those 
functions which have as their direct object the eternal salvation of 
men and women. 

It may be asked in what way the priesthood (apart from its 
sacerdotal functions, which plainly cannot be transferred to the 
laity) carries on this apostolate. What is the work for assistance 
in which it now appeals to the laity? The answer is more diffi- 
cult than might appear. The secular priest must depend largely 
for the conversion of souls or the renewal of spiritual life on the 
silent witness of the Church which he serves and on those special 
occasions when mission preachers undertake an intensive cam- 
paign in his parish. In dealing with the individual difficulties of 
his flock and in answering the questions of such inquirers as may of 
their own accord come to him, he is exercising pastoral functions 
peculiar to his office and essential to the life and growth of the 
Church. Such labors, however, fall short in respect of aggres- 
siveness of what we mean by an apostolate, and in any case the 
number of individuals they can affect is limited. The average 
priest, just because he is a priest and therefore separated from the 
rest of the community in its daily work, is precluded from carrying 
on the kind of apostolate required by the circumstances of our time. 
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The influences against which the Church has to fight to-day 
are resident in the very nature of our civilization. Domestic 
life, the life of the professional or commercial man, the spiritual 
and moral well-being of the worker, are assailed by forces inherent 
in their respective milieux. This state of things, with particular 
reference to the working class, was well described by the present 
Pontiff in ““Quadragesimo Anno.” ““The mind shudders,’’ he wrote, 
“if we consider the frightful perils to which the morals of workers 
(of boys and young men particularly), and the virtue of girls and 
women are exposed in modern factories; if we recall how the 
present economic regime and above all the disgraceful housing 
conditions prove obstacles to the family tie and family life; if we 
remember the insuperable difficulties placed in the way of a proper 
observance of the holydays.”’ 

To administer the Sacraments and to preach from the pulpit 
to men and women subject to these conditions, it is clear, does 
not adequately meet the need pointed out by the Pope. For 
one thing, many of those whom it is desired to influence do not 
receive these ministrations. Moreover, the church is too remote 
from the battle-ground of secular life, and the priest is insuffi- 
ciently experienced in the peculiar nature of the layman’s tempta- 
tions to deal with them in a realistic fashion. If religion is to 
come out of the sacristy and take its place in the market and the 
factory, if it is to become a public thing affecting masses of men in 
their several occupations, there must be intermediaries familiar 
with the conditions existing in those occupations and having free 
entry to them. The priest has need of those who will be to him 
as the hand is to the body, carrying the spirit of Christianity 
into a sphere which he cannot reach and revolutionizing it 
from within. It is really a process of incarnation which is re- 
quired, whereby transcendent Authority becomes immanent in 
the world which it would save. The situation might be described 
as a microcosm of that which brought God to earth. Further, to 
make the method more assured of success it will be necessary that 
these codperators with the priest should be assigned to that part 
of the secular world to which they themselves belong and to the 
class of which they are members. And this, it will be remem- 
bered, is precisely the solution arrived at by His Holiness. ‘‘Un- 
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doubtedly,”” wrote Pius XI in the Encyclical which has been 
already quoted, ‘‘the first and immediate apostles of the working- 
men must themselves be workingmen, while the apostles of the 
industrial and commercial world should themselves be employers 
and merchants.” 

That this is no abstract theory incapable of practical realiza- 
tion is shown by the experience of Catholic Action in Europe, and 
especially in that section of it which operates in the industrial 
sphere. The enthusiasm of the 80,000 delegates who attended 
the tenth anniversary of Jocism led Cardinal Verdier to say that 
nothing like it had been seen since the Crusades. Organizedona 
national, regional and parochial basis, the trained members of the 
movement are permeating industry and the organization has 
become a recognized and appreciated factor in the life of the 
workers. The realism with which it studies and reports on the 
conditions of the workers’ life, and the idealism which points to 
the dignity of a calling shared by the Son of God Himself, have 
created a spirit which is unique and from which may be expected 
results that, if baldly stated, would certainly give an impression of 
exaggeration to those not acquainted with the facts. One can 
only allude in passing to the heroic temper manifested and to the 
high courage of the faith which aims at nothing less than the 
conquest for Christ of the whole industrial sphere. One does not 
know which to admire more, the tremendous dynamic of the move- 
ment or the orderliness and sense of discipline which control it. 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is the greatest hope of 
Catholicism in this generation. 

It should be observed that Catholic Action as thus exemplified 
involves no trenching on the ground of the priesthood. The work 
undertaken by the laity is that which, in the nature of things, those 
in Orders are incapable of performing. On neither side is there 
overlapping. The scheme is one in which clergy and laity show 
themselves to be complementary to one another; in no sense are 
they rivals in the same sphere of influence. 

It remains to be shown that this codperation, so far from di- 
minishing the necessity and importance of the priesthood in the 
work of the apostolate, adds greatly thereto. 

Take first its distinctively sacerdotal functions. In a charac- 
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teristic passage, Canon Cardijn has spoken thus of the Mass in 
its relation to the daily life of the workers: “It is not so much that 
the priest is assisted in his sacerdotal apostolate as he is assisted 
by an acolyte or sacristan, but as a complement necessary to his 
sacerdotal apostolate since he fulfills his functions only when the 
laity acquits itself of the apostolate which is proper to it. Then 
the Mass offered on the altar prolongs itself on all the altars of 
world, then the Gloria and the Sanctus are chanted not only with 
the assistance given in church, but the Christian people chant it 
truly—always and everywhere—in the life which becomes a 
prayer, a reparation, an act of Grace; then all the milieux are 
transformed into temples where the whole life of the laity renders 
real glory to God” (Le Laicat Ouvrier). Intrinsically, of course, 
the offering of the Holy Sacrifice remains the Divine Mystery it is 
whatever the outward effect, but who will deny the increased 
prestige and dignity of a priesthood which has become the power- 
house of a movement that is transforming office and factory life? 
The electrical power generated by Niagara might seem a trivial 
thing scarcely worthy of respect if it was used only for the lighting 
of a village, but as the driving force of great industries it excites 
wonder and admiration. The parable needs no expounding. 
More than this however has to be said. Catholic Action, even 
when planned on these lines, would have no chance of success if it 
contemplated an apostolate of laymen untrained for their re- 
sponsibilities. The secret of the achievement recorded consists 
in the fact that the method employed requires the chaplain to 
select and form for their task a nucleus of youths constituting a 
group of “militants.” The responsibility for the organization and 
training of these groups rests with the parish priest. He be- 
comes the head of a parochial organism the ramifications of which 
penetrate the professional, commercial and industrial life of the 
neighborhood. While a large amount of autonomy is allowed, 
the ultimate authority is that which he exercises. He becomes 
the Commander-in-chief not of a docile and passive flock but of 
high-spirited and enthusiastic youths who yield him a loyalty and 
devotion which is far from being merely formal. Accustomed to 
content himself with the mild activities involved in arranging for 
whist-drives and dances, he finds himself called upon to captain 
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men and women in vital contact with modern actualities and 
through those contacts conducting an apostolate which, in the 
aggregate, has the possibility of revolutionizing society. Instead 
of finding himself a solitary unit, he discovers that his spiritual 
value has been indefinitely increased by the addition of ciphers 
multiplying vastly his individual strength. Whereas he formerly 
counted only as one in the arithmetic of heaven, he now counts 
as a thousand or more. In short, whatever increases the effec- 
tive strength of his following thereby increases the value, in the 
war between good and evil, of his priestly office. If Catholic 
Action transforms our laity, as well it may, none the less possible 
is it that it may transform the priesthood. 











The Priest and the Tongue 
By BruNOo HacspPIret, S.V.D. 


II. Results of a Malicious Tongue 


But perhaps you say you are misunderstood, your motives 
distorted. Do you complain that your brethren (or sisters) in 
religion do not understand you? That is nothing new. What 
glorious predecessors you have had on the path to perfection! 
What countless throngs have walked the royal road of the Cross! 

There were bishops and priests and Religious who were mis- 
understood all their lives. Others were slandered most vilely. 
Still others seemed to be persecuted endlessly by their Superiors. 
Some of these sufferers were vindicated; myriads never had their 
innocence revealed to the world. 

Without doubt, these wronged men and women might have 
done much good to their community or family or even to the 
world at large. The motives governing their lives were misinter- 
preted by others, and their lives, in outward seeming, simply were 
without any spiritual value. Divine Providence, however, used 
these crushing burdens of injustice and suspicion to develop far 
greater qualities of spirituality in their souls than they ever 
would have acquired without such incitements. The quiet 
routine of life did not furnish such chances for perfection as the 
other more heartrending way. 

The object in presenting these examples! of the fearful results 
of an idle or malicious tongue is to bring home the terrible amount 
of harm possible through this device of the devil. At the same 
time we shall see how careful we must be; we shall learn how 
many things we have said in the past have perhaps done serious 
and lasting damage, though we merely gossiped in an idle way, 
with no thought of harming anyone. Finally, we shall be able to 


1The many examples mentioned in this treatise are purposely taken from the lives 
of priests and Religious (both men and women). Cases occurring among the laity 
have been deliberately omitted. While these examples illustrate well the point at 
issue for our clerical readers personally, they will also provide useful material for 
sermons and conferences which they may be called on to give to other priests and to 
Religious (men and women). 
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compare our own selves with the heroic figures here described, 
if the day should come when we feel we are really being crushed. 
We shall be able to bow and accept all that comes, knowing that 


our own trials are really puny, after all. 


I 


What finer model can we choose than Our Saviour? Yet He, 
of all figures from the past, surely leads the way in the richness 
and variety of the sufferings and misunderstandings and humilia- 
tions which He underwent. How much did He not suffer from 
evil tongues! When He healed the possessed man, the Pharisees 
sneered: ‘“This man casteth out devils by Beelzebub, the prince 
of devils” (Luke, xi. 15). He went to the houses of sinners to con- 
vert them, and it was said of Him that He was a “homo vorax et 
potator vini’—a glutton and wine-bibber (Matt., xi. 19). His 
travels were put down to His desire to arouse the people, to incite 
them to revolt against authority. A casual reading of the Gos- 
pels will suffice to prove that a far-flung espionage system followed 
Him, so that, even while He was in the most remote corners of 
Galilee, He was kept under strict observation, while continuous 
propaganda was circulated against Him, in an attempt to sabotage 
His work among the common people, and make them view Him 
with misgiving. 

At the very outset of their career, Christ warned the Apostles: 
“Blessed are ye when they shall revile you, and persecute you, 
and speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for Mysake; be glad 
and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven. For so 
they persecuted the prophets before you” (Matt., v. 11-12). 
After their Master, the Apostles were the most misunderstood 
men in history, with their own countrymen leading the armies of 
foes who feared and hated them. The Romans misread political 
meanings into their gatherings; the nations they sought to con- 
vert viewed them with suspicion and alarm. This was bad 
enough, but the crowning burden they bore was the very human 
affliction of ‘‘false brethren.’’ St. Paul declares in the Second 
Epistle to Timothy (iv. 14-16): ‘“‘Alexander the coppersmith hath 
done me much evil; the Lord will reward him according to his 
works; whom do thou also avoid, for he hath greatly withstood 
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our words. At my first answer no man stood with me, but all 
forsook me; may it not be laid to their charge!’ And in the 
Epistle to the Philippians, Paul again bemoans the fact that some 
preached the Gospel ‘‘indeed, even out of envy and contention; 

. and some out of contention preach Christ not sincerely, 
supposing that they raise affliction to my bonds’”’ (Phil., i. 15-17). 

All great missionaries have had to endure much from false 
brethren. St. Boniface was a relentless foe of the irregular lives 
led by many of the higher and lower clergy, and they used every 
means—fraud and slander and violence—to frustrate his efforts, 
to keep him from effecting reforms through the interposition of 
Councils, to prevent him from getting zealous clerics appointed. 
The conversion of fierce pagans first absorbed the apostolic 
energy of the great bishop. But his chief efforts were directed 
late in life at the reformation and reclaiming of bad Christians to 
the Faith. Boniface’s martyr death was simply the climax to alife 
of zeal for souls; the worst suspicion and misunderstanding and 
the most outstanding conspiracies against him and his work 
originated among his own brethren. 

That other great missionary, St. Patrick, suffered his perils 
from false brethren in a bitter way. After many years spent in 
the Irish mission field, he had the humiliation of seeing a secret, 
confided to a friend thirty years before, dragged into the light of 
day. It involved a sin committed before Patrick was fifteen 
years old, but none the less he was put on trial by his Superiors 
and deprived of his rank. His chalice of suffering was filled to 
overflowing. A vision consoled him; the Lord appeared and 
said: ‘‘We are angry at your accusers.”’ But Patrick was deposed 
and experienced the dolors of Gethsemani. A glimpse of what he 
went through can be seen in his Confession: ‘‘In the midst of the 
night I saw a writing void of honor beside my name.”’ Not the 
least of their trials was the treatment such missionaries received 
at the hands of their brethren in the ministry. 

It must be hard to bear criticism of one’s labors in the Vineyard 
of the Lord, and to have misunderstandings and misinterpreta- 
tions of one’s work and achievements always follow the progress 
of the various enterprises. Concerning St. Francis Xavier, we 
find that complaints were continually coming back to head- 
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quarters, inveighing sharply against the Saint. His life was so 
arranged, his character so singular, that there was a constant 
series of disappointments following his work. From Goa and the 
Indies came back one accusation after another; his plans and 
methods of work were under fire at all times. ‘To one who did 
not know him absolutely, as St. Ignatius did,” writes Archbishop 
Goodier, ‘‘such tales must have seemed convincing indeed.”’ 

Should discharge or deposition from office follow your hardest 
labors, your most extraordinary efforts, think of what St. Al- 
phonsus Liguori suffered. How trifling will your trials seem! 
From 1752 till his death in 1789 he underwent a veritable passion. 
He even died under the cloud of disobedience to the Congregation 
he himself had founded, and in apparent opposition to the 
Church’s voice of authority. The treachery of false brethren led 
St. Alphonsus into such a maze of mistaken interpretation of the 
Rule, and inserted such deceptive clauses, that the Saint seemed 
to run counter to the Supreme Pontiff, and in 1780 by a special 
Decree the Pope excluded the Saint from his own Congregation— 
the Order he had founded. St. Alphonsus said amid tears: 
“T wish only what God wishes; His grace is sufficient. The 
Pope will have it so. God be praised!’ What an example for us! 

There is indeed a peculiar diabolical cunning attending the 
different stratagems used against young Orders, as though the 
devil tried every obvious and subtle method possible to frustrate 
the progress of the new Congregation. St. Joseph Calasanctius, 
after founding an Order and laboring tirelessly for the Church all 
his life, was eighty-seven years old when overtaken by the in- 
trigues and machinations of his foes—many of them members 
of his own Order, who combined with some private tutors nursing 
grudges against his schools. The Apostolic Visitor (Father 
Pietrasanta, S.J.) was not a shrewd man, and so the aged Saint 
was taken from his Generalate and escorted by Papal police 
through the streets in broad day, and cast into the dungeons of 
the Inquisition. The flourishing Order was degraded to a 
Brotherhood, and though he was later freed and reinstated, 
he stood before a heap of ruins. No complaint, no murmur; he 
went once more to work, and was ninety-two years old when 
he died and found peace in the Lord. 
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Perhaps the harder you toil on some project, the more caustic 
the criticism of the opposition. Your procedure is hailed as 
folly, your every act is matched with a defamatory or derogatory 
comment. At such a time remember the great Crusader, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux. Pope Eugene ordered him to preach the 
Crusade against the Turks. The task of travelling through 
Europe in those days was a most difficult enterprise. Besides, 
Bernard had to win over the German king, Conrad, since there was 
a large number of wars being waged right in Germany at that 
time. Finally, the Crusaders set out for the East, and Bernard 
who had performed his allotted work well despite the sickness 
that harassed him, felt he could rest from his labors. But the 
greatest trial of his life was yet to come. He had preached the 
Cross but now he was to bear its burden upon his own shoulders. 
Through no fault of his, the Crusade failed. Thousands of the 
flower of the knighthood of the West perished. Everything was 
blamed on him. Mothers, sisters, brides, all joined in heaping 
censure and hate and despair upon Bernard’s head. Great Saint 
that he was, he rejoiced that the storm of disapproval was di- 
rected against himself, the humble preacher of the Crusade, and 
not against the episcopate and the Papacy. He was happy to 
suffer with his Master, despised, cursed, followed by the hate of an 
entire Continent. 

We know the sufferings of the founder of the Society of the 
Divine Word, Arnold Janssen, and the light in which he was 
regarded when he proposed the establishment of a new Order. 
At that time the Kulturkampf was raging in Germany, and it 
seemed the height of unbalanced impracticality for anyone to 
suggest a new Congregation. Every founder of a Religious Order 
has had difficulties to encounter, and not the least of these are the 
misunderstandings and misguided speculations concerning the 
wisdom and purity of his motives, which oftentimes even good 
people raise. 

Was not Don Bosco called ‘‘crazy’’ by more than one good soul 
in the very days when that Saint was raising up thousands of 
young students to be the bulwark of the Church? Such wild 
rumors were circulated that two priests determined to get him 
safely lodged under lock and keyin an asylum. Fortunately the 
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Saint guessed their errand, and decided to outwit them. Affably 
agreeing to accompany them on a ride, he insisted that they 
precede him into the carriage that waited outside, and they were 
no sooner seated than he slammed the door shut, ordered ‘‘to 
the asylum,” and stood watching the bewildered coachman drive 
off with the over-solicitous friends! Think how St. John must 
have felt at the attitude of his confréres! Do you think you 
would have felt worse? 

Talking of founders, who does not know the fame of St. Philip 
Neri, the amiable Saint, the Saint of good cheer? Yet in his life, 
as in the life of every true Saint, adversity was the mark of God’s 
special love. Each work of his life was in turn marked with the 
sign of the Cross. At Saint Girolamo, the sacristans, two apos- 
tate monks, felt his holy presence an intolerable reproach to 
them, so they insulted him daily, hiding his chalice, giving him 
torn vestments, driving him from altar to altar, pushing him 
about rudely. In the end, Philip’s invincible patience conquered 
them. The visits he inaugurated to the seven churches were 
ridiculed; the sermons in the Oratory were denounced as impru- 
dent and unsound; Philip was declared an ambitious, intriguing 
hypocrite. It was about this time that the Saint was stopped in 
public by a Cardinal and abused and called a meddlesome politi- 
cian. The exercises in the Oratory were stopped. Philip was 
suspended from his faculties and forbidden to hear confessions, 
and was even threatened with prison. He uttered no word of 
complaint, sought neither help nor redress except from God, and 
every persecution advanced his work. 

We have mentioned that St. Francis Xavier was fortunate in 
having another Saint who understood him. Such was not the 
case with St. Camillus de Lellis, who incidentally was the true 
originator of the Red Cross, and not Florence Nightingale. St. 
Philip Neri could not see how Camillus’ project of starting a 
hospital Order could reach:a sensible or successful conclusion, 
and he therefore advised sharply against it. He deemed the 
entire scheme bordering on the line of demarcation between 
sanity and insanity, and told Camillus so. Camillus went ahead, 
knowing his true vocation, and despite absolute misunderstanding 
on the part of his spiritual guide, St. Philip, continued in the way 
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chosen. Philip and he parted company, although Philip— 
Saint though he was—was wrong! Yet, Philip knew the spiritual 
make-up of Camillus like the palm of his own hand. So easy 
is it to err in deciding the motives and the inner workings of a 
fellow-man! 

It seems that founders must always win their way “‘per aspera 
ad astra,” and Blessed Grignon de Montfort was no exception. 
Only after countless difficulties was he able to enter the Semin- 
ary of St. Sulpice, and there he underwent a most discour- 
aging probation. His comrades did not understand him. His 
Superiors thought he was either a hypocrite or slightly insane. 
His prayers and reception of the Sacraments—all was deemed 
overdone or merely pretended. If out of modesty he said nothing, 
the charges were judged true. If he defended himself, he was 
accused twice as bitterly of being a liar, an actor, a hypocrite. 
Even his spiritual guide exhorted him again and again: ‘‘Louis, go 
the same way as the others; do not always strive after something 
special; be obedient, Louis.’’ After ordination he tried to start 
a mission society, but ran into the same brand of trouble. Noone 
understood him, least of all his own brethren in religion. He had 
to desist. Then he became the spiritual director of a hospital in 
Poitiers, and here the people mistook his views and read strange 
meanings into every word and deed. Incidentally, an insignifi- 
cant little event shows us how careful Superiors must be lest they 
judge a man according to pre-formulated ideas, or deny him the 
right of being heard. Some boys were misbehaving and Father de 
Montfort corrected them with a couple of raps of his stick as he 
passed by. One boy rushed home and gave his parents to under- 
stand that he was at the point of death as a result of the brutal 
handling he had received. The indignant mother hurried to the 
bishop, and the latter without any investigation promptly forbade 
de Montfort to say Mass. Only after the spiritual director had 
explained the truth of the matter to the bishop,was the calumnious 
exaggeration revealed and Father de Montfort reinstated in his 
rights. When he left the Poitiers hospital, the people cried 
aloud to heaven for him, but no sooner was he back than the old 
jealousy and envy were again at work, and he was forced to leave 
the place for good. The bishop permitted him to give missions to 
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those who were entirely wicked and depraved, and soon the good 
Father had converted that entire quarter of the city into an ex- 
emplary God-fearing sector, so that the poor people even made a 
shrine out of an old barn that had acquired a bad name through 
the wild revels formerly held there. De Montfort chose the title 
for the place: ‘“Mary, Queen of Men’s Hearts.” Immediately 
pious souls went to the bishop, and accused de Montfort of as- 
sociating with loafers and vagabonds and criminals. ‘He is a 
communist and sticks to the workingman—watch him!’’ Noone 
would take the part of the maligned priest. The bishop let him go 
again. 

De Montfort went to Rome, and was encouraged by the Pope 
to start missionary work in France. But wherever he went, hate 
and envy and suspicion followed him. He was even poisoned, 
and though an immediate antidote saved his life, he never quite 
overcame the organic disabilities resulting from it. As years 
went on, his trials seemed to increase in number and violence, and 
when he died there was a very poor showing of his labors as a 
founder: two priests and seven brothers. But to-day there are 
at least 1000 members in his Congregation, and the Daughters of 
Wisdom whom he organized number about 6000. The man who 
lays the foundation seldom sees the structure mount to its apex of 
achievement, gaining splendor as it grows. 

The most heart-piercing annoyances met with in the clerical and 
the Religious state come from one’s confréres. Natural causes 
are the principal source of such frictions. Most are not so much 
due to maliciously planned persecutions of others as to the inti- 
mate contacts of community life, day after day, rubbing irritat- 
ingly on the slightest differences of character. Indeed, the sad 
hours suffered by many a Saint seem to be part of the designs of 
Providence, who does not desire to spare chosen souls this most 
painful sort of trial—misjudgment and accordingly opposition 
from those of their own household. The author of a Mystical 
Theology, Henricus Harptius, even goes so far as to state that 
“before God would leave a soul which He has selected and set 
apart in special love without such a preparation, He would take 
occasion to permit a hundred thousand men to do some injury 
to this soul, or close the interior eyes of a thousand Saints, so that 
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by their severe, yet false, judgments they might purify and polish 
this vessel of the elect.” 

This passive purification through suffering—termed by that 
great master of mystics, St. John of the Cross, the “dark night of 
the senses’’— is most bitter when the persecution comes from good 
people or from those holding God’s place to us. The great St. 
Teresa declares in her Autobiography: ‘“What happened to me 
[z.e., the evil opinions and doubts entertained by her Superiors 
and confessors respecting the spirit that inspired her] would have 
been sufficient to drive me crazy. Sometimes I was in such a 
state that I could do nothing but simply raise my eyes to the 
Lord. Although I have during my life suffered very great pains, 
this opposition of excellent persons was the worst of all.”’ 

For years, Blessed Crescentia (Hoess) suffered indescribable 
crosses at the hands of her Mother Superior and a few other 
fellow-Sisters. Most of these later acknowledged their mistake; 
it was as if a veil had been withdrawn from their eyes, and when 
they made public reparation they declared that their previous 
blindness was incomprehensible. From the beginning BI. Cres- 
centia met with only harshness, and the antipathy of the Superi- 
oress increased till she treated the poor nun not like a fellow- 
Sister but like a slave. Everything she did was misinterpreted; 
her virtues were deemed faults, her kindness judged hypocrisy, 
her silence viewed as stubbornness, her piety thought to be 
assumed. She could never do anything right; wry faces and 
harsh words were her daily portion; reprimands, false accusations, 
and severe penances came thick and fast. She was the most 
silent of the whole cloister, and yet she was even accused to the 
Father Provincial of breaking the prescribed silence. The hard- 
est, most menial, labor was assigned to her; she had to be content 
with the mere remnants of food left on the dishes; her strength 
barely carried her through her hard day. Then, out-and-out 
nonsensical foolery and tricks were imposed on the obedient child 
by the obdurate Superioress, and, before strangers, Bl. Crescentia 
had to perform dressed in a comical dress—to her own intense 
repugnance, which she heroically conquered. Immediately after- 
wards she would be summoned before the entire community, 
rebuked sharply, and punished for what she had done from simple, 
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plain obedience. Yet, the saintly nun only offered thanks for the 
corrections thus administered. Never did a word of complaint 
pass her lips, never did she defend herself, never did she resist. 
Many witnesses attest to this. 

The Superioress who thus persecuted Bl. Crescentia was later 
deposed, being deemed unqualified for the office. But human 
agencies were not the only devices used to torment the novice. 
As with St. Mary Alacoque and St. John Vianney, a diabolical 
stigma was attached to her. The most horrible attacks of the 
evil one—fearful assaults and vexations, many of them before 
witnesses—were visited on her; when she helped in the kitchen, 
it happened again and again that the yeast would be upset, the fire 
would go out, the dishes would be broken, and all this under such 
circumstances that the servant of God was sometimes accused of 
clumsiness, sometimes of wickedness, sometimes of being pos- 
sessed. Such unusual occurrences instigated those who were 
already against Crescentia to fresh, harsher criticisms. Those 
who had been favorable began to have doubts and avoid her, for 
fear that she might really be a witch, which was a malicious judg- 
ment favored by the prejudices of the age. What did not Cres- 
centia have to bear! The reproaches of sham holiness, possession, 
and devilish delusion, were cast at her again and again. Most of 
her Sisters in religion systematically avoided her, blessed them- 
selves when she passed by, and were careful not even to touch the 
dress of the supposed co-partner of the devil. 

Of St. Margaret Mary Alacoque it is related that everyone in 
the convent with her thought her crazy, bereft of her senses, 
even obsessed by the devil. Some of the Sisters, passing her on 
the way to church, often took the opportunity to sprinkle a few 
drops of holy water in her direction or even on her, to keep the 
devil under control. Some did this out of scorn and disdain; 
others out of pity and distress. What a humiliation for the 
Saint to undergo! Yet, think of the real situation, that she was 
the one chosen by Our Lord to be the apostle of the Sacred Heart 
Devotion throughout the world. She was the Saint, the others 
merely strivers after virtue. 

The brethren of St. Joseph of Cupertino denied the miracles 
which his mere presence worked. Joseph was too burdened with 
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defects and faults to be a Saint; he was a community nuisance, 
etc. He was an impostor and mischief-maker, ‘‘stirring up the 
people even from that place unto Galilee.” The Vicar-General 
believed the reports; Joseph was tried but not convicted, for the 
Father General saw his true humility. If Superiors were hard 
on him, Joseph was tongue-tied and could only submit. Finally 
they took him to the Holy Father, in whose very presence Joseph 
had one of his ecstasies, and even that was called a fit of giddiness. 
Thus are God’s Saints misunderstood, even though the Supreme 
Pontiff himself sits in judgment. For the rest of his life, Joseph 
was kept in safe custody, ‘‘piously but firmly.’”’ He was taken 
from his own Conventuals, and handed over to the Capuchins. 
The tale of his miracles spread, and he was sent stealthily from 
one place to another. His suffering lasted till he died. He lived 
the last six years of his life in a tiny cell adjoining his own small 
chapel. Up to the very last his austerities and humility and 
ecstasies and prophecies were belittled and denied. 

St. Clement Hofbauer went through one painful experience 
after another, for it seemed inevitable that he should find an 
opponent among his confréres just at those periods when his 
human imperfections needed wide and sympathetic understand- 
ing. Weaker and less fervent brethren are apt to overlook the 
brilliant luster of heroic sanctity, and scrutinize instead the petty 
blemishes of such a Saint. 

The most painful persecution St. Clement underwent lasted for 
two years, and as the Saint never discussed it with his friends 
nothing can be obtained concerning it except what is to be gleaned 
from political documents. All his friends did know was that 
there was some sort of movement maliciously instigated against 
him. Complaints were launched against his manner of preaching: 
“This old man does not suit the time and should be forbidden the 
pulpit.”” They said he did not observe the State regulations for 
divine services; he conducted processions in church; he scattered 
broadcast superstitious leaflets with indulgences. Such were 
some of the reports the spies shadowing him brought back to 
their Superiors. He was questioned sharply by officials before 
the Consistory. He was frequently accused of misleading the 
young. His former secretary, headstrong and antipathetic to 
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St. Clement, brought him into jeopardy through his attempts 
to leave the country at a time when such a procedure was 
fraught with grave risks. St. Clement’s own home was sub- 
ject to a thorough search, and the report embodying the findings 
of the investigation was a masterpiece of malicious reasoning. 
His case dragged along without conviction or exculpation for 
another long period, until finally the Emperor of Austria and the 
Supreme Pontiff intervened personally and adjusted matters. 
All this time there was a distinct controversy between State and 
Church in that part of Europe, and it was to be expected that 
civil authorities would seek for something on which to hang their 
charges, but it was not to be expected that his own brethren 
would turnonthe Saint. Yet, that is what happened, and at their 
urging the Archbishop forbade St. Clement the pulpit. This was 
attributed to the “persecutions of the Pharisees of that place.”’ 
These zealous reverend gentlemen of the local clergy manifested a 
powerful hostility to the Saint. No persecution, said a clerical 
commentator of this period, is so apt to drive one to desperation 
as that which is inspired by one’s fellow-priests.? 

One of the real classics of such suffering, however, is to be found 
in the life of Blessed Henry Suso, a Dominican. A master of 
German mystical prose, Blessed Henry Suso, O.P., has been 
called the “heart of German mysticism.’’ He was a real minne- 
singer of the spiritual life and a sincere, superb writer on matters 
moral and meditative. There has never been detected the slight- 
est trace of unorthodox tendency in all his writings. 

He suffered unspeakable trials, humiliations, griefs and mental 
anguish. A woman whom he had treated with every kindness 
and consideration gave birth to a child out of wedlock, and first 
accused a man who promptly repudiated everything indignantly. 
Then the brazen woman came out with the incredible tale that 
Blessed Henry was the father of the child. Before long he was 
removed from his priorship and so defamed that the entire matter 
was brought up in the General Chapter of the Dominican Order. 
This story long clung to the holy man. The slander was never 
refuted nor denied by his own Superiors. 


* Sad indeed is the attitude expressed in the saying: ‘Homo homini/upus; femina 
femine lupior; sacerdos sacerdoti lupissimus.”’ 
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In one of the visions which Blessed Henry committed to paper, 
we gain a glimpse of this servant of God. Up to the time when 
he wrote this account, he had been mortifying his body most 
cruelly. In the vision the Lord said to him: ‘No longer shall 
you be afflicting yourself with these scourgings and beatings and 
mortifications. . . but from now on J shall give you your trials and 
sorrows. You shall receive them right from My hand.” 

Suso expostulated: ‘‘But am I the only sinner, that I must 
atone for all others? And what do You intend to do with me? 
Just what kind of trials are You going to inflict? When shall I 
know that there is an end to them? How many shall there be?” 

But the Lord said: ‘“What you have done is not enough; you 
must be crushed. . annihilated. If I were to tell you how many 
trials and sufferings awaited you, you would not be able to with- 
stand them or the thought of them. If you can count the endless 
multitude of the stars, then you can count the burdens that 
await you.... Yet, I shall tell you only three, so that you may 
know them: (1) Till now you have mortified yourself, and always 
with a certain amount of self-pity. Now I shall turn you over 
without any defense to your enemies to do what they will with 
you. Truly blind shall these men be, in order that they shall 
press and crush you down, even more than the cross that wounds 
your back. They shall cause you to lose your good name in the 
sight of men. (2) Then, since you havea tender and sentimental 
nature that seeks love, you shall be wounded in that regard most 
grievously. Where you look for special love and tenderness and 
faithfulness, you shall find only disloyalty and affliction. (3) 
Up till now you have been like a suckling, a real spoiled darling. ... 
You have been floating in divine sweetness like a fish in the sea. . . . 
But now not only man shall forsake you, but also God... .” 

Just then a dog ran into the cloister, acting strangely; he had 
a ragged old cloth in his mouth and tossed it up and down, tearing 
holes in it. With all the fearful revelations just made to him, 
Blessed Henry was still a-tremble, and stricken to the marrow 
he watched the dog with a peculiar fascination. 

‘Even so,” he said to himself, “‘shall you be, answering nothing, 
being dumb as that cloth.’”’ He secured the cloth and kept it as 
a reminder of what the Lord intended for him. 
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His sufferings and perils and humiliations came from people 
whom he tried to help, so that he was even threatened with burning 
for heresy, and menaced with jail or drowning. Often too was he 
plagued by the persecutions engineered by brethren in high places. 
At least on one occasion he was put on trial for heresy, and rep- 
rimanded, ridiculed and punished severely. 

At one convent he was asked how things went with him, and he 
complained that they went ill, “for no man has lifted hand or voice 
against me for four weeks.’’ On the way out, however, a friend 
stopped him to warn him that two men waited outside to kill 
him. Blessed Henry promptly returned to the convent to cheer 
his spiritual Sisters: ‘God has been mindful of me and has not 
forgotten me.” 

When the spiritual trial, the worst of all, came to him, his 
penitents left him, his brethren doubted him, his best friends re- 
fused to let him into their houses, his Superiors investigated 
him. 

“T had my Judas,” replied Our Lord, when Suso complained of 
the infamy that would follow the Order of which he was a member, 
because of the scandal about himself. 

“One Judas would be bearable, dear Lord, but every corner is 
full of Judases.”’ 

The interior reply came: ‘‘When Judas betrayed Christ with 
a kiss, Christ called him friend.” 

“Thy will be done!” said Suso submissively. 

Later he was fully and miraculously vindicated, but not until 
he had proved the truth of the statement that God will not look 
over His elect for medals and dignities and degrees of merit, but 
only for scars.* 


* The concluding paper of this series will appear in the next issue. 











Graft and Its Morality 
By Joun A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litr.D. 


II. Graft Condemned by Moral Authority 


An unjust criticism of injustice will do little good. Hence, we 
must be fair enough not only to hear the defense of graft, but also 
to criticize it impersonally and truthfully. An agitator who is 
after the scalp of an enemy may cry graft where there is no graft; 
a radical may denounce success as synonymous with corruption; 
a muckraker may besmirch all business or politics or a city or a 
nation, because he finds chicanery in some quarters. An honest 
criticism must avoid such methods and stick to the facts and to 
good sense, asking only: ‘“What has reason to say of this prac- 
tice when it compares graft with the law of God, with virtue and 
the divine commandments? What is the record of human ex- 
perience on the fruits of graft, as beneficial or harmful to man and 
society?” 


Graft Condemned by Law 


The first reason offered for graft is that it is “within the law”’ 
and so lawful; or even sanctioned by popular consent and cus- 
tom. But, on the contrary, it must be said that graft is against 
the law and a thing strictly forbidden. 

The divine law takes cognizance of practices similar to those of 
the grafter and condemns them unsparingly. The parable of 
the unjust steward (Luke, xvi. 1 sqq.) tells of an employee who, 
like the modern grafter, tried to serve two masters, or rather who 
preyed on his employer’s goods and then had dealings at his em- 
ployer’s expense with other business men. He used his position 
to benefit himself and outsiders, though the employer who en- 
trusted him with the position suffered. This is a clear case of 
graft. It has all the essential features of ‘‘inside jobs,’’ whether 
as practised by a worker, an official, or a politician; for all of these 
are stewards hired to serve the public in some position, and then 


serving themselves rather than the public. The steward was 
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also ‘“‘within the law’’ in all he did: he called the debtors to- 
gether while he was still steward with power to dispose of his 
master’s affairs; as steward he remits part of the debts; he sug- 
gests no fraud or forgery, but authorizes the creditors to make 
out new notes to him at lower figures. His papers and accounts 
now agreed with those of the creditors, and all was perfectly legal. 
Neither he nor they could be accused of criminality, and so the 
employer himself was struck with the cleverness of the man 
(Edersheim, “‘Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah,” II, 267). 

In colloquial language, the steward, like other grafters, “got 
away with it,’”’ or “put one over” on the law and his employer. 
He was truly a bright fellow, able to beat both business men and 
lawyers at their own games. But if Christ were to appear 
among us to-day, we know what would be His comment on mod- 
ern grafting stewardship. Having spoken the parable of 
the cunning steward, He pronounced the divine law in con- 
demnation of such conduct. The steward is praised for look- 
ing ahead, but his manner of looking ahead is denounced. Christ 
calls him “‘the dishonest steward,’ and numbers him with the 
children of this world whose lot is apart from the children of light. 

The lessons drawn also condemn the grafting steward. Jesus 
continues after the parable: (a) make good use of worldly goods 
that they may benefit you eternally and not merely for a time, as 
in the case of the steward; (b) be faithful in discharging temporal 
duties and in administering what others entrust to your care, else 
do not flatter yourself that your state before God is good; (c) do 
not try to serve two opposite masters. The steward who had a 
double allegiance proved perfidious to his employer; and worse, 
being a servant of Mammon, he was no servant of God. 

When Our Lord concluded these lessons, ‘‘the Pharisees, who 
were lovers of money, derided Him” (Luke, xvi. 14). They felt 
His words, as they were typical grafters themselves, merciless to the 
poor, though externally most exact and not only “within the law” 
but hedged about by numerous observances of their own. “And 
He said to them: ‘You are they who justify themselves before 
men, but God knoweth your hearts; for that which is high to men 
is an abomination before God’ ”’ (ibid., 15). He then warned 
them not to put their trust in human law or custom, which cannot 
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do away with God’s law, since this remains even though heaven 
and earth pass (17). It will be vindicated in the life to come, when 
Dives who has had his good things here on earth will be buried 
in hell (19 sqq.). 

Elsewhere in Scripture many passages reprobate the practices 
that may get around human law but cannot escape God’s scrutiny. 

(a) Bribery in commerce has not been legally condemned by 
our legislative bodies, as they have thought it useless to forbid a 
practice socommon. But the law of God has already condemned 
it. It follows on the love of lucre; it perverts judgment (I Kings, 
viii. 3); it isclassed with theft, injury, oppression (I Kings, xii.3); 
it is corruption and will lead to corruption (Ecclus., xxxi. 5). 

(b) Misdirection of another's funds to personal profits may be 
so cunningly done as to defy prosecution. But the court of divine 
justice takes notice of it. To use another’s property as if it were 
found goods belonging to oneself is fraud (Ecclus., xxix. 33 sqq.). 
To neglect the trust one has received, leaving the money of 
another ‘‘in a napkin,’’ is the act of a wicked and slothful servant 
who will be reprimanded and punished at accounting time 
(Matt., xxv. 26; Luke, xix. 20). 

(c) Trafficking in offices and promotions, if not too crudely 
carried on, may have the toleration of human laws, and may even 
escape all detection. Not so in the divine law. Jason and 
Menelaus, who bought from King Antiochus preferments and 
privileges for themselves, are described as ambitious, wicked, un- 
worthy of office, underminers of others, traitors to law and 
country (II Mach., iv. 7, 19,25; v.15). Simon the Magician 
who tried to purchase powers of a spiritual kind was re- 
buked by St. Peter as guilty of a serious offense against 
God (Acts, vii. 18 sqq.). Temporal rule and power, though 
unequal to the spiritual, are also gifts of God and meant for pub- 
lic good, not for private glory or aggrandizement. The wish to 
buy them for oneself, therefore, deserves the reproof given by St. 
Peter to Simon: ‘Perish thy gold with thee, who thinkest the 
gift of God can be bought with money.” 

(d) Extortion, favoritism, oppression are listed as crimes in the 
criminal code, and yet it is not easy to get a jury to convict, or 
always to establish guilt under the law. With God, however, 
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things are seen in their true light and will come to retribution. 
At a time so evil that even the good made no protest, the Lord 
told Jerusalem that He saw her countless crimes, the browbeating 
of honest men, the taking of bribes and defrauding of the poor. 
For all this there would one day be wailing in her streets (Amos, 
vi. 16,17). He arraigns the city as bloody, shaking His hand at it 
with horror; He denounces the oppressors along with murderers 
and other criminals; He will sweep away the sinners whose hands 
are full of unjust gain (Ezech., xxii. 13, xxxiii. 15; Ps. xxv. 10). 
Whatever the law of man may do, the law of God for rulers is this: 
tamper not with justice; destroy not the case of a good man; be 
not partial to any man; treat your subjects as if God, for whom 
you act, were at your side; remember that He whom you rep- 
resent will give no countenance or connivance to injustice, favor- 
itism or bribes (Deut., xvi. 19; Exod., xxiii. 8; II Par., xix. 5-7). 

(2) Human law itself and custom do not justify graft. What 
the Church thinks concerning its manifold activities can be seen 
from Canon Law. The Fifth Book of the Code enumerates 
many acts of this kind as delinquencies against the Church, and 
prescribes the penalties suited to the various offenders. Thus, 
there are Canons against attempted bribery and perjury; against 
simoniacal buying and selling of offices, benefices, dignities; 
against traffic in Masses and indulgences; against irregularities 
and interference in elections, and choice of unworthy candidates. 
The penalties of the Church always presuppose a grave sin. And, 
moreover, the punishments decreed for some at least are severe 
enough to indicate that the lawgiver regards these misdeeds as 
peculiarly harmful. Thus, Canon 2392 rules that a simoniacal 
transaction is null and void, and renders the perpetrators ex- 
communicated and deprived of election rights, and (if clerics) 
subject to suspension. 

The position of the Church on graft is indicated even more 
clearly in the teaching of the Popes on social justice and charity, 
wherein are set forth not merely legal but moral principles. In 
brief, the Pontiffs teach that such practices as we have been con- 
sidering in political and business life are repugnant to the two 
main duties of charity and justice which should regulate the in- 
dividual and social relationships of mankind. 
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(a) For political life rules are laid down by the Popes as guides 
for rulers and citizens alike, which, as springing from God and 
nature and as entailing obligation in conscience and the necessity 
of an accounting to God, are rules of morality. The practices 
of graft in political life are inconsistent with these principles, and 
therefore stand condemned by the moral teaching of the Church. 
Let us quote and comment on a few such principles taken from 
recent Encyclicals. 

“They who govern others possess authority solely for the wel- 
fare of the State’’ (Leo XIII, ‘‘Immortale Dei,’’ on the Christian 
Constitution of States, November 1, 1885). ‘‘The State should 
be the supreme arbiter, ruling in kingly fashion far above all 
party contention” (Pius XI, ‘“Quadragesimo Anno,” May 15, 
1931). These words strike at the very essence of graft, which 
employs public authority for private rather than public welfare, 
and which enslaves the State to the exigencies of politics. One 
can easily see how the State may suffer from the excesses of fac- 
tions, says Pope Pius XI (“‘Ubi Arcano Dei,’’ December 23, 1922), 
if the strifes of political parties have in view, not the public good, 
but only the advantage of one party at the expense of the others. 
Though the Pope is speaking rather of external disorders and 
violence, his remarks apply equally well to graft which strikes a 
grievous though secret blow at the well-being of the Republic, 
luring men to betray for gain to party or self the higher interests 
to which they are pledged. This disloyalty is all the more dan- 
gerous and damaging, since it acts under the banner of legality 
and loyalty, for a hidden foe is less easily guarded against. We 
are reminded here of the words of Leo XIII (‘‘Inscrutabili,”’ 
April 21, 1878), who declared that one of the ominous evils of 
modern society is the shamelessness of those who, full of treach- 
ery, make semblance of being champions of country, of freedom, 
and every kind of right. And graft is truly a Judas-like betrayal 
of the common good under the guise of public service. Even in 
the act of looting the public, graft will cry itself up, and make what 
it does to appear an act of most devout patriotism and public 
spirit. 

Leo XIII, in the letter just quoted, calls attention especially to 
the evil of “‘reckless mismanagement, waste and misappropria- 
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tion of public funds.” This he puts on a par with other evils 
that threaten the very foundations of society. Robbed of its re- 
sources, the State must be weakened on every side, and the pub- 
lic good must suffer from its lack of funds to carry on needed ser- 
vices and improvements. And yet this is the very condition to 
which graft inevitably tends. Men who have purchased their 
way into public life naturally feel that others should enter by the 
same gateway. Offices will be bought and sold, employment and 
franchises will be disposed of as so much merchandise, promotions 
will be awarded on the basis of money and not merit. Under such 
a system the appointees will have neither the ability nor the hon- 
esty to provide efficient service to the public. Regarding their 
position as something they have paid for, they will treat it as a 
kind of private business from which they must extract all the 
profits possible. Like the boy who has climbed into a plum tree, 
their preoccupation will be to get away with as many of the best 
plums as they can reach. Under graft rule, competency is not 
required to get office, nor are results necessary to hold it. The 
consequence of this has always been that a graft-ridden govern- 
ment must pay the highest price and receive in return the most 
indifferent service. What orgies of waste have been perpe- 
trated by unneeded or unfit holders of government posts, only 
the recording angels could tell in detail. For human records of 
these ‘‘expenses’’ are of course lacking. Tweed in three years of 
rule is said to have made away with about $60,000,000, but 
exact figures even in cases like his that come to light are mostly 
lacking. It has been estimated, however, from data at hand 
that modern graft carefully managed so as to escape detec- 
tion is responsible for from twenty to thirty per cent of the 
expenditures in large cities. That is, the public treasury is the 
loser of untold millions every year. If to the misappropriation 
of the government money we add the indirect losses from slipshod 
unbusinesslike bookkeeping and methods due to graft, the total 
figure must be enormous. In some particular works it has been 
discovered that about one-half of the cost incurred was pure 
graft (John Bakeless, in The Forum, October, 1928). The Bar- 
bary corsairs of the past century who levied tribute on govern- 
ments were not so expensive or ruinous to treasuries as this. 
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Such is the injustice which graft does to the State. Its in- 
justice to individuals is no less flagrant. Every cent of the bur- 
den of government maintenance added to by graft’s prodigality 
and dishonesty must be paid out of the earnings of the people. 
The merchant adds to his prices the cost of graft to him, and the 
bill is passed on to the consumer; the Government adds its share 
to the taxes, and this bill is passed on to the ordinary citizen. 
Unscrupulous politicians create and maintain at high salaries 
offices that could be abolished and never be missed, and some- 
times pay out the public money to several officials who are per- 
forming the same duties. Cases have been where an officeholder’s 
duties were reduced by half and his salary (far too great already) 
raised by one-fourth. To themselves and their favorites, graft- 
ers award double or triple what the same kind of work would 
bring in private life. And so on with the other expenditures of 
the Government. That is where the money goes, and that is 
why more and more money is required and taxes skyrocket up- 
wards—though, unlike a rocket, they never come down. What 
is the morality of all this? The Popes reply that burdensome tax- 
ation is an invasion of the right of private property. This right 
comes from nature, not from man, and it is therefore unlawful 
for the State to exhaust the means of individuals by crushing 
taxes and tributes (Pius XI,‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,’’ May 15, 1931). 
What is graft, then, but confiscation? It takes away the money, 
the opportunities, even the homes, of the people, and then devotes 
what it has taken, not to the good of the public, but the enrich- 
ment and luxury of those who have bought their way to power. 

In addition to excessive taxation there are other ways in which 
graft oppresses the people. Those who do not share in its work- 
ings are excluded from offices for which they are far more fit than 
the incumbents, or they are denied rights and protection as pri- 
vate citizens which the law grants to every law-abiding person; 
while others who dare not resist are condemned to live under 
continual terror of loss of liberty or of living if they do not meet 
the demands made on them. 

How utterly opposed to the teaching of the Church is such op- 
pression! Rulers who act as if they were the masters, not the 
servants of the people, says Leo XIII (“‘Immortale Dei,” No- 
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vember 1, 1885), who seek the advantage of some and not of all 
the community, who govern arrogantly and harmfully, will have 
to give one day a very strict accounting to Almighty God. For 
the ruler receives authority solely for the welfare of the State, 
and the State was established for the common good of all the 
citizens. Moreover, the ruler holding his authority from God 
and acting as the representative of God is bound to reflect to 
some extent by an even-handed justice and fatherliness the 
providence of God over the human race. 

(b) In business life graft pervades all ranks. This fact does 
not justify it, though it does lodge the greater responsibility with 
those who are higher up and who are able to remove conditions 
leading to it. The sin of this business graft is the injustice it 
does to society and individuals alike. To this conclusion point 
several passages in the “Quadragesimo Anno” of the present 
Holy Father. The social disasters in the economic, political 
and international spheres are traced by the Pontiff to the con- 
centration to-day, not merely of wealth, but of economic power 
in the hands of a few. An oligarchy, who frequently are not 
the owners but only the trustees and directors of invested 
funds, are enabled to administer them at their good pleasure. 
This has led to a relentless struggle for economic domination, 
an enslavement of the State itself to the greed of the con- 
testants, and the harmful confusion of political and economic 
interests in the relations between nations. In addition to 
these social evils in the business world, there are enormous 
moral evils for individuals. These are even more disastrous 
than the temporal consequences to societies just mentioned, as 
being concerned with spiritual losses. Vast multitudes to-day 
find it not only difficult to provide for their earthly life, but, what 
is worse, almost impossible to live honestly, even though well 
provided in material things. The uncertainty of economic con- 
ditions demands an unremitting struggle, and as a result con- 
sciences have become so dead that almost anything is ratified 
which enables one to acquire and hold on to profits. On the 
other hand, means for quick gain are at hand, if one will only 
seize them without scruple; for laissez-faire doctrines in business 
authorize unbridled competition. Therefore, we see, continues 
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the Pope, ‘“‘injustices and frauds taking place beneath the 
obscurity of the common name of a corporative firm. Boards 
of directors proceed in their inconscionable methods even to the 
violation of their trust in regard to those whose savings they 
administer.’”’ With the leaders in business abandoning the true 
path; with the known examples of those who have not scrupled 
to commit the gravest injustices against others, and yet who 
live in ease and luxury; with the treatment of men as 
mere tools of wealth-production, without any regard for their 
higher interests, it is little wonder that the multitudes in all 
countries have sunk into the same morass, and that industry which 
elevates and enobles the dead matter of the earth for the use of 
man accomplishes this by corrupting and degrading man him- 
self. These stern words of condemnation pronounced by the 
Vicar of Christ present an accurate picture especially of what we 
described as the graft of managers and employees, whose motto 
is to take what they can grab and hold what they can, regardless 
of how this may affect the public they are supposed to serve. 

Those who seek excuses for graft, will get little consolation 
from reading the Papal Encyclicals. The Church, which is the 
authentic interpreter of the natural and divine law, condemns 
such practices as gravely sinful violations of charity and justice. 
In doing so, the Church realizes that an act may be within the 
law of man and outside the law of God, but the fact that man 
may call an act legal does not deter her when the case requires 
from pronouncing that act immoral. ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno” 
states that civil enactments to restrain present-day unethical 
practices in business were wanting at the outset, and that econo- 
mic ‘‘science’’ justified these practices by the principle of unre- 
stricted competition; but the Encyclical does not mince words 
in adding that the law was lamentably recreant to duty and 
economic individualism alien to true morality.! 


eo 1In the next issue, the author will discuss “Human Law and Opinion against 
raft.” 











Penal Law of the Code 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


The Crime of Abortion 


Persons who procure abortion, the mother not excepted, auto- 
matically incur excommunication reserved to the Ordinary at the 
moment the crime takes effect; if they are clerics, they shall also 
be deposed (Canon 2350, §1). 

Canon 2350 is the first Canon of Title XIV, Book V, under 
which are grouped offenses against life, liberty, property, good 
repute and Christian morality. The combination is quite arbi- 
trary. There is no apparent reason why abortion and suicide 
should be spoken of in the same Canon, except that for con- 
venience’ sake crimes against life are brought together. 


Abortion 


To procure abortion means to take action to effect the ejection 
from the womb of the mother of a living fetus which is not viable 
(i.e., cannot live outside the womb). An infant in the mother’s 
womb is considered viable after seven months of pregnancy. On 
the other hand, Medicus writes: ‘Before the thirty-first week the 
child has a poor chance to live outside the maternal body. Better 
await the thirty-fourth week’’ (‘‘Medical Essays,” p. 517). 
Acceleration of delivery of a viable fetus is morally right if there 
is a serious reason for hastening premature delivery. No reput- 
able physician would want to induce premature delivery unless it 
be necessary, for he knows its dangers to the mother and to the 
infant. 

As the God-appointed guide of the souls of mankind and the 
divinely directed interpreter of God’s laws, the Catholic Church 
teaches that every operation or action which tends directly to 
take the life of the unborn child is forbidden by the law of God 
(Holy Office, July 24, 1895; Gasparri, ‘“‘Fontes,’” IV, n. 1173). 
The Decree of the Holy Office declares that even to save the life 
of the mother the life of the infant in her womb cannot be taken. 
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Against this teaching of the Church there is abundant protest on 
the part of those people who do not recognize the Catholic Church 
as the divinely appointed teacher of morality. In fact, a person 
who does not believe that God alone is Master over life and death, 
comes quite naturally to the conclusion that, if both mother and 
infant cannot be saved, it is best to sacrifice the life of the infant 
in order to save the life of the mother. From a materialistic point 
of view such action seems very reasonable. Even a believer in 
God has to struggle hard to submit to God’s will in the sad mis- 
fortunes of life when criticism of God’s ways rise in his mind be- 
cause he cannot understand why God allows such things to 
happen. ‘‘My thoughts are not your thoughts: nor your ways 
My ways,” saith the Lord. ‘For as the heavens are exalted 
above the earth, so are My ways exalted above your ways, and 
My thoughts above your thoughts” (Is., lv. 8-9). 

We may distinguish between the outright criminal abortion and 
the therapeutic abortion. From the statements of some very 
prominent men in the medical profession quoted by Medicus in 
“Medical Essays” (pp. 514-517), it would seem that many 
physicians do not hesitate to perform criminal abortions at the 
request of those who want to get rid of the fetus, and there are 
many mothers, married and unmarried, who do apply to doctors 
to have the unwelcome life destroyed. The therapeutic abortion 
consists in craniotomy and any other way of killing the fetus, 
when in complications of pregnancy it seems necessary to the 
physician to resort to the killing of the fetus in order to save the 
life of the mother. This is put down as praiseworthy practice by 
some medical authorities, and is distinguished from murder be- 
cause of the necessity to save the life of the mother. However, it 
cannot be proved from any decent principle of morality that it is 
right to kill an innocent human being in order to save one’s own 
life. The theory of the unjust aggressor has been invoked in 
defense of therapeutic abortion and other forms of killing, but it 
is quite irrational to maintain that a human fetus is an unjust 


aggressor. 

Indirect abortion may under circumstances be free from any 
moral guilt. The pregnant mother has a right to her life and 
health, as much at least as the infant in her womb. If her life is 
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endangered by some death-threatening disease, she has the right 
to take the necessary steps for the protection of her life even 
though the surgical operation or the medicine will cause the death 
of the fetus. When it is possible to wait until the child is born 
before the mother attends to the cure of her own ailment, the 
obligation of safeguarding the life of her infant obliges her to 
postpone the operation or other remedy, as is evident. The 
mother must abide by the decision of a conscientious physician 
or surgeon, and make it plain to him that she is not looking for 
relief through the killing of the fruit of her womb. 

The excision of a pregnant womb attacked by cancer in order 
to save the life of the mother, though the infant must necessarily 
die when the womb is removed, has given rise to controversy 
among theologians. Dr. Moore (‘‘Principles of Ethics,’ pp. 
165-169) sums up the controversy and comes to the conclusion 
that these moral theologians are correct, who according to the 
doctrine of St. Thomas on the two effects (one good, the other 
evil) of an action that is in itself lawful, and wherein the person 
acting intends solely the good effect, hold that a cancerous preg- 
nant womb may be removed. An attempt has been made (no- 
tably by Dr. Gemelli, Rector of the Catholic University of Milan) 
to show that the removal of a pregnant womb is not an indirect 
but a direct killing of the fetus, and is therefore unlawful at any 
time and for any reason. It is unfair to say that the operation 
for removal of the womb is a direct attack on the fetus, for a 
physician who discovers a cancerous womb would certainly advise 
removal of the womb apart from the question of pregnancy. If 
this is so, and Dr. Moore states that physicians think that way, it 
is evident that the operation is not done with a view to kill the 
fetus. 

Ectopic gestation (by which is meant pregnancy and develop- 
ment of the fetus outside its natural place, the maternal womb) 
must needs be considered in the discussion on abortion. Some 
moralists are of the opinion that an ectopic fetus may be removed 
at any time that it is discovered, because the case is in principle 
identical with removing a pregnant cancerous womb. Very many 
physicians of known scholarship are of the opinion that an extra- 
uterine pregnancy is a pathological condition and at any stage 
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more dangerous to the life of the mother than a cancerous womb. 
The author of ‘‘Medical Essays’’ does not admit that pregnancy 
in a tube establishes an ipso facto pathological condition (p. 569), 
and therefore he disagrees with Fathers Davis and Bouscaren on 
the lawfulness of excising the tube or other organ in which the 
ectopic fetus develops as soon as that condition is discovered. 
Dr. Moore (‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ p. 174) sums up the contro- 
versy by saying: “The oninions expressed by Bouscaren, sup- 
ported as they are by the authority of Vermeersch and by a new 
orientation of the problem deriving from modern studies of the 
pathology of tubal pregnancy, may be looked upon as having 
sound probability from the point of view of moral theology. This 
being the case, any confessor, or Catholic surgeon, or pregnant 
mother can act upon them unless a new Decree of the Holy Office 
should decide to the contrary, which, however, is unlikely. One 
is not bound to follow the older opinion.”” It seems to us that, if 
the ectopic gestation is taking place in an organ that is so diseased 
as to be even more dangerous than a cancerous pregnant womb, 
there should be no objection to eliminate the organ so long as it 
is considered proper to excise a cancerous pregnant womb. The 
comparison, however, is not altogether evident. The cancer of 
the womb is not, as we suppose, caused by the pregnancy, whereas 
the diseased condition of the organ in extra-uterine pregnancy 
seems to be caused by the pregnancy. This is a point for physi- 
cians to decide. Supposing that the pregnancy alone causes the 
diseased condition of the organ in which the extra-uterine gesta- 
tion takes place, one cannot hold that condition equivalent to a 
cancerous pregnant womb. 

Sterilization performed on either man or woman is not spoken 
of in Canon 2350, nor is it mentioned as subject to a canonical 
penalty in any other Canon of the Fifth Book of the Code. In 
some of the laws of the former Canon Law penalties are inflicted 
for both abortion and sterilization (i.e., sterilization of women). 
In the Constitution “‘Effreenatam”’ of Pope Sixtus V, October 29, 
1588 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’’ I, n. 165), an excommunication re- 
served to the Holy See to be incurred ipso facto is pronounced 
against all who procure abortion or assist in the offense, and 
against those who try to sterilize a woman by administering some 
drug. In both abortion and sterility the woman who permits 
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these things to be done to her incurs the excommunication and 
other penalties mentioned in the Constitution. 

Pope Gregory XIV in the Constitution ‘“‘Sedes Apostolica,”’ 
May 31, 1591 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” I, n. 173), mitigated the law 
of Pope Sixtus V by subjecting to the zpso facto excommunication 
those only who were guilty of procuring abortion of a fetus 
animatus, abolishing excommunication for procuring sterilization 
of the woman, and making the excommunication reserved to the 
Ordinary instead of the Holy See. The Constitution ‘Apos- 
tolice Sedis’”” of Pope Pius IX, October 12, 1869 (Gasparri, 
“Fontes,” III, n. 552), retains the ipso facto excommunication re- 
served to the Ordinary against procurantes abortum effectu sequuto. 

Sterilization of men and women has been decreed by the laws of 
a number of States—in some for criminals and in others for the 
insane and feeble-minded. The “World Almanac’”’ for 1937 (p. 
430) lists the following States: Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, and Wisconsin. With reference to court decisions, 
sterilization laws in the following States have been held invalid: 
New Jersey, Iowa, New York, Michigan (the first statute), 
Indiana, and North Carolina. A bill enacted by the Alabama 
Legislature in 1935 was also held invalid by the Justices in an 
advisory opinion to the Governor. Sterilization laws have been 
held valid in the following States: Michigan, Virginia, Kansas, 
Utah, Nebraska, Idaho, and Oklahoma. In all of these cases the 
laws held valid are the current statutes; the statute held invalid 
in Michigan was replaced by the current law. Only about 5% 
of the persons sterilized have been criminals. The bulk of sterili- 
zations have been among the insane and feeble-minded. More 
than half of all persons sterilized have been insane, and probably 
40% were classified as feeble-minded. The laws are virtually 
inoperative in many States because of legal technicalities and the 
caution with which they are enforced. 

What is to be said of the morality of the laws decreeing ster- 
ilization? Christian principles of morality certainly forbid the 
State to kill, mutilate, or in any way injure its innocent subjects. 
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Against criminals the State may perhaps decree the mutilation of 
sterilization; but if that penalty is not an appropriate remedy 
either for due punishment or for protection of public morals, the 
State does not use its power with discretion and becomes tyranical. 
There are many authors, Catholic and non-Catholic, who hold 
that the sterilization laws against criminals are not necessary, 
and instead of promoting good morals have rather the opposite 
tendency. And as to the sterilization of insane and feeble- 
minded, it is a cruelty against helpless people and an un-Christian 
outlook upon life. Dr. Moore writes: ‘The sterilization move- 
ment had a poor scientific foundation, and has been responsible 
for the neglect of the just and kindly treatment of the mental 
defective in which alone can be found the true solution of the 
problem’”’ (‘‘Principles of Ethics,’’ p. 251). 

The sterilization of feeble-minded and other defective persons 
is condemned in the Encyclical ‘‘Casti Connubii,’’ December 31, 
1930 (Acta Ap. Sedis, XXII, pp. 539-592), wherein the Holy 
Father says: ‘‘That pernicious practice must be condemned 
which closely touches upon the natural right of man to enter 
matrimony but affects also in a real way the welfare of the offspring. 
For there are some who, oversolicitous for the cause of eugenics, 
not only give salutary counsel for more certainly procuring the 
strength and health of the future child—which, indeed, is not 
contrary to right reason—but put eugenics before aims of a 
higher order, and by public authority wish to prevent from marry- 
ing all those whom, even though naturally fit for marriage, they 
consider, according to the norms and conjectures of their investi- 
gations, would, through hereditary transmission, bring forth de- 
fective offspring. 

“Public magistrates have no direct power over the bodies of 
their subjects; therefore, where no crime has taken place and 
there is no cause present for grave punishment, they can never 
directly harm or tamper with the integrity of the body, either 
for the reasons of eugenics or for any other reason. St. Thomas 
teaches this when, inquiring whether human judges for the sake of 
preventing future evils can inflict punishment, he admits that 
the power indeed exists as regards certain other forms of evil, but 
justly and properly denies it as regards the maiming of the body. 
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‘No one who is guiltless may be punished by a human tribunal 
either by flogging to death, or mutilation, or by beating’ ”’ (Trans- 
lation from N.C.W.C. pamphlet). 


Excommunication against the Procuring of Abortion 

The Code in Canon 2350, § 1, merely states that excommunica- 
tion reserved to the Ordinary is incurred through effective abor- 
tion by those who procure the abortion, the mother included. 
The law does not define the meaning of abortion. As we saw 
above, there are many ways of taking the life of a fetus. Laws 
which inflict penalties must be interpreted according to the proper 
meaning of its terms. Even if a fetus is killed by a far greater 
crime than abortion (e.g., murdering a pregnant mother), the 
specific crime of abortion is not committed. The meaning of 
abortion in the absence of an official definition is to be got from 
the common consent of theologians. There is a fairly uniform 
and quite commonly accepted definition of abortion, namely, the 
ejection from the womb of the mother of a living fetus which has 
not yet reached the stage of viability. It is immaterial whether 
the ejection of a living, unviable fetus is procured by surgical 
operation, by drugs, manipulation of the abdomen, or any other 
way by which the fetus is by human interference forced out of the 
womb and consequently killed. Craniotomy and any other opera- 
tion by which the infant is killed in order to save the life of the 
mother when it is quite certain that the infant cannot be delivered 
alive, is held equivalent to abortion by some canonists, while 
others maintain that it does not fall under abortion and the 
penalties for abortion. In any case, there is no certainty that 
those operations fall under abortion, and consequently the ca- 
nonical penalties cannot be urged. Besides, if one adheres to the 
letter of the definition of abortion, it is evident that abortion deals 
with an unviable fetus, while craniotomy and other ways of 
reducing the bulk of the body of the infant are usually performed 
at the time of natural delivery on a full-term baby. 


Codperation in Abortion 
The question as to who is responsible for the offense of abortion 
to such an extent that he incurs the penalties of Canon 2350, § 1, 
is not answered by all commentators on the Code in the same 
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manner. First, as to the mother, the law states explicitly that 
she incurs the penalty. There would seem to be little need of 
mentioning the mother, for ordinarily the abortion could not be 
performed without her consent. However, many commentators 
on the law of the Constitution “‘Apostolice Sedis” (the last gen- 
eral law before the Code on the crime of abortion) held that the 
mother was excused from the excommunication, which read 
“procurantes abortum effectu sequuto.”’ -Lest the law of the 
Code be interpreted in the same way, it added to “procurantes 
abortum, maitre non excepia.’’ However, a new controversy has 
arisen on this law of the Code, namely, whether grave fear excuses 
the mother from the censure. Most commentators whom we 
have been able to consult excuse the mother or any other person 
who out of grave fear brings about abortion. Sole (‘‘De Delictis 
et Poenis,”’ p. 318) seeks to prove from Canon 2218, § 2, that 
grave fear does not excuse from the penalty because the act is not 
free from mortal sin, and to prove that grave fear does not excuse 
from mortal sin he cites Canon 2205, §3. That Canon says that, 
if the act be intrinsically evil (as abortion is), it may lessen but 
does not take away liability for an offense. One set of Canons 
explains when a person is or is not liable for his actions; another 
explains when a person actually falls under the penalties of the 
law. Nobody claims that a person is free from grave sin in pro- 
curing abortion even though he acts out of grave fear, because 
what is intrinsically wrong cannot be excused by grave fear. 
Where the Code speaks about the persons actually incurring the 
penalty (Canons 2226-2235), it is stated in Canon 2229, § 3, n. 3: 
“Grave fear does not exempt from penalties laiz sententiz, if 
the offense entails contempt of the faith or public injury of souls.”’ 
The conclusion from these words of the Canon is that grave fear 
does excuse from the penalty except in offenses entailing con- 
tempt of faith or public injury to souls. Abortion is not an 
offense against faith nor a public injury to souls; wherefore, 
grave fear excuses from the excommunication. 

Physicians, midwives, nurses and others who do the physical 
work in effecting an abortion are together with the woman the 
principal perpetrators, and are liable to the penalty. Others who 
induce a woman to have the abortion performed, or who concur 
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in any other way in the abortion, are liable to the penalty if the 
crime would not have been committed without their participation 
(cfr. Canon 2209, § 3). Nurses and others who because of their 
position have to assist the surgeon in an operation which is 
against the moral law, may frequently be excused from sin be- 
cause their codperation is merely material; what they do in the 
course of duty is in itself good and proper, but the principal agent 
abuses their assistance for an evil purpose. Dr. Moore is of the 
opinion that, if an assistant surgeon or a nurse knows ahead of 
time that the operation is nothing else but illegimate abortion 
equivalent to murder, their codperation would be formal, for they 
knowingly help while the immoral act is being committed, and 
therefore formally codperate in what is being done. Speaking of 
the nurse in those circumstances, Dr. Moore demands: ‘Her 
proper course of action is to explain to those in charge that on 
account of her moral principles they will have to assign someone 
else to that operation. If she does this quietly and respectfully, 
most supervisors or surgeons will arrange other duties for her and 
respect her moral convictions. Occasionally, however, she will 
be rudely given the alternative of sacrificing her principles or her 
position. In these circumstances she must be faithful to her ideals 
and take the consequences”’ (‘‘Principles of Ethics,’ p. 155). 

Concerning the severe opinion of Dr. Moore, it is certain that, 
if the assistance given is formal coéperation, no assistance can be 
given without sin. The difficulty is to decide in a given case 
whether there is formal or material coéperation. Father Davis 
(“Moral and Pastoral Theology,’ I, p. 347) writes: ‘‘Material 
codperation with a surgeon who is about to perform or is perform- 
ing a sinful operation would be allowed for a very serious reason, 
and provided there is no scandal. Such codperation would be 
present in cases where an assistant had to sterilize or set out the 
instruments, prepare the patient for operation, even, we think, to 
administer an anesthetic, or to keep the patient quiet during an 
operation. These actions are all indifferent morally, and all of 
them cases of material codperation. But a graver excusing cause 
would be required where the codperation is more proximate.”’ 
Similarly Vermeersch (‘“‘Theologia Moralis,”’ II, n. 139) and 
Noldin (‘“Theologia Moralis,’’ II, n. 129). 
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In hospitals owned and managed by Catholics there is not only 
the possibility but also the grave obligation of those in charge 
to see that no doctors who do not scruple to perform operations 
forbidden by Christian morals are admitted to practise there. 
However, many Catholic young ladies are in nurses’ training 
schools in non-Catholic hospitals, and it is there where they will 
have to be on duty in the operation room when illicit operations 
are being performed. If what Father Finney writes (‘Moral 
Problems in Hospital Practice,” p. 50) is true, one can get a clear 
idea how frequent abortion must be. He says: ‘‘The teaching 
prevalent in many medical schools is that, whenever the presence 
of an inviable fetus endangers the mother’s life, it is to be treated 
as a negligible quantity. Asa result of this teaching, nearly all 
the leading works upon the theory and practice of obstetrics un- 
hesitatingly recommend the procuring of abortion, when this is 
regarded as the necessary means to save the mother’s life. Such 
abortion is called medical or therapeutic.’’ Thus, the principles 
of men in our so-called Christian country are anything but 
Christian, and the Catholic Church is like one crying in the 
wilderness. 


Canonical Penalty against Abortion 


All who are guilty of abortion in the sense explained above in- 
cur by the very fact excommunication reserved to the Ordinary. 
Frequently persons who are guilty and know that they have 
sinned grievously, do not know that there is an excommunication 
against abortion. Ignorance of the penalty excuses from the 
excommunication, and when the censure is not incurred, the sin 
of abortion is not reserved according to the general principles of 
Canon Law expressed in Canon 2246, § 3. If a penitent has in- 
curred the excommunication and is well disposed, he can be 
absolved from the excommunication; but he must within a 
month have recourse through the confessor to either the Sacred 
Penitentiary at Rome or to the Ordinary, and be willing to accept 
the mandata—that is, the penance and other injunctions that 
authority may impose. A fictitious name is to be given in the 
petition (cfr. Canon 2254, § 1). 

A cleric who is guilty of the crime of abortion not only incurs 
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the excommunication but is to be deposed. Deposition, accord- 
ing to Canon 2303, deprives the cleric of all clerical faculties, and 
leaves him only the obligations of the clerical state and the so- 
called clerical privileges. Since he is not expelled from the ranks 
of the clergy by deposition, the Ordinary has the obligation to 
support him, if he has no means of his own for support (Canon 
2303, § 2). The cleric is not bound to denounce himself, and if 
no action is taken against him he escapes the penalty of deposi- 
tion. Another penalty against clerics guilty of abortion is the ir- 
regularity of crime pronounced against them by Canon 9835, n. 4. 
Ignorance that irregularity is attached to a certain crime does not 
excuse one from incurring the irregularity, as is stated explicitly in 
Canon 988. The dispensation from this irregularity is reserved 
to the Holy See. Vermeersch-Creusen (“‘Epitome,’’ II, p. 181) 
say that the danger of loss of good repute excuses from conforming 
to the penalty, but the irregular priest must as soon as possible 
have recourse to the Superior (here the Holy See) to obtain the 
dispensation. 





Parish School Administration 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


Grouping in the School 


The traditional grade organization of the school is a species of 
grouping. Educators recognize that this type of grouping does 
not realize the highest possibilities of the school. The failure of 
the ordinary grade school organization to provide for individual 
differences has led to the adoption of many devices which recog- 
nize these differences and made provision for them. For many 
decades administrators have been seeking for the best plan of 
organizing classes in school, so that under a general system of 
mass instruction some wholesale adjustment could be made to 
the needs of individual pupils. The introduction of standardized 
intelligence and achievement tests has made educators much 
more sensitive to individual differences among pupils. 

There is great respect for tradition among the people at large. 
Every change in traditional procedures meets with violent 
protest. As ability grouping gathered momentum in the schools, 
the hand of traditional conservatism was laid upon it. Attempts 
at grouping brought charges of a caste system, determinism, mass 
instruction, and other opprobious terms. The very mention of 
grouping charges many persons with excessive emotional tone. 
In the parlance of the day, they “see red.” 

A measure of conservatism is a blessing in disguise. Too often 
those who espouse a theory are led prematurely to advocate it in 
all its fullness. Those who conduct experimental studies in test- 
ing a theory are prone to accept insufficient evidence or to misin- 
terpret the evidence in favor of the theory. Purdom, in his sum- 
mary of the results of an experimental study of homogeneous 
grouping, makes it clear that the teachers engaged in the study 
did violence to the objective evidence derived from the experi- 
ment. The seven teachers engaged in the experiment gave ap- 
proval without reservation to the plan of homogeneous grouping; 


Purdom claims that the facts serve to show that pupils in homo- 
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geneous sections do not gain more than pupils in heterogeneous 
sections when the results are measured by standardized tests. 
The teachers were all of the opinion that the spirit of codperation 
in the homogeneous sections was better, but Purdom calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the semester grades did not show that the 
pupils in the homogeneous sections put forth greater efforts. 
Neither did they cover more course material. In this experiment 
homogeneous grouping on the basis of the intelligence test did not 
reduce failures, but the majority of the teachers claimed that the 
grouping of the pupils on the basis of the Terman Intelligence 
Test was fairly accurate. In short, the semester grades given by 
the teachers at the end of the study do not agree with the opinions 
then expressed by the teachers, even though the semester grades 
were made on the basis of the daily class work, monthly tests, 
and final examinations. Perhaps the answers of the teachers were 
prompted by a willingness to stress the benefits of the newer pro- 
cedure. Failure to find anything good in the procedure tested 
might conceivably have reflected upon their own ability as 
teachers. Certainly the results of the study as conducted gave no 
warrant for the instruction of pupils in homogeneous groups. 
We shall have occasion later to examine more minutely the pro- 
cedure and the results of Purdom’s study. 

The history of grouping pupils for purposes of instruction is 
rather extensive. Ryan and Crecelius go back as far as the year 
1684 in giving us a detailed account of this history. We are here 
more concerned with recent investigations. Purdom tells us that 
the first attempt at homogeneous grouping on the basis of intelli- 
gence was made in 1867 by W. T. Harris in St. Louis, Mo. The 
basis of pupil achievement, as determined by the teachers, was 
used as the norm for grouping the pupils. The procedure of the 
day did not call for the use of control groups through which to 
evaluate the results of the homogeneous procedure. There was 
no objective measure of the pupils’ progress, nor was there any 
attempt at curriculum enrichment. The plant served chiefly to 
save time for the brighter children. In 1898 at Elizabeth, N. J., 
Superintendent Shearer sectioned off the bright pupils in each of 
the eight grades and allowed them to proceed as fast as possible. 
Here again the grouping was made on the basis of personal opin- 
ion and the results were measured in the same manner. 
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The Cambridge plan in 1891 allowed the pupils to complete the 
work of grades IV to IX, inclusive, in accord with their capacity. 
The range of time to complete the six grades extended from four 
years for the brightest pupils to seven or eight years for the dullest. 
The Cambridge plan was merely a time-saving device for the 
brighter pupils. The coaching of backward pupils amounted 
almost to individual instruction. 

In Denver, Colorado, about 1895 Van Sickle put into operation 
a plan that stressed the enrichment of the curriculum for the 
brighter pupils. His summary tells us only that the results were 
very gratifying. There is no definite objective measurement of 
the results. 

These selected cases are given as typical of the attempts at 
homogeneous grouping previous to 1915. Intelligence was the 
norm, but intelligence was determined on the basis of personal 
opinion. In weighing the results there was no use of objective 
tests or of control groups. Too much attention was given the 
gifted child; in its experimental work the school seemingly for- 
got its obligation to all the pupils of whatever level of intelligence. 

Purdom gives the story of a second trend in homogeneous group- 
ing. Here the experimentors grouped the pupils homogeneously 
on the basis of intelligence tests, school marks and teachers’ 
opinions, and measured the results by personal opinions, by school 
marks, and by effects on attendance. There was a general tend- 
ency to accept the results as satisfactory; recently investigators 
have attempted to verify them in a more objective manner. The 
objective student is not satisfied with the feeling that homogene- 
ous grouping is good; he is not carried along on the wave of pre- 
vailing sentiment in favor of something new. There are possibili- 
ties; no one denies that. The results are not always the same 
as the possibilities. The scientific attitude of to-day has little 
patience with amateur research students, who in the past too 
readily accepted almost any results as favorable without taking 
into consideration certain important factors. 

A number of studies have divided classes into two divisions— 
the bright and the dull; or into three divisions—the top third, 
the middle third, and the lower third. Standard tests revealed 
that the bright pupils make better grades than the mediocre or 
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the dull. There is nothing surprising about this; bright pupils do 
better in mixed groups as well as inselected groups. Nor does cor- 
relation of marks with intelligence test scores prove any ad- 
vantage for segregation. It is conceivable that dull pupils might 
make grades far above ordinary work—thus showing a low cor- 
relation—but this would be no discredit to them or to their 
teachers. 

A Miami (Arizona) experiment sectioned the whole school on 
the basis of intelligence tests and made a concerted effort to re- 
duce failures. The effort was successful; failures were greatly re- 
duced. Purdom is skeptical; the campaign to reduce failures was 
a mighty factor in achieving the result. He sees no concrete 
evidence that the pupils in the segregated classes actually learned 
more. Buckingham calls attention to better results obtained in 
an Illinois case where there was no grouping. An epidemic of 
influenza caused an epidemic of failures. The pupils were never- 
theless promoted on probation. The receiving teachers made 
daily reports to the superintendent, and stimuated parents to 
the utmost codperation. The results were very gratifying; over 
75 per cent of the probationary pupils made up the condition. 

The Detroit plan makes use of three divisions, determined on 
the basis of the Detroit Intelligence Test. The letters X, Y, and Z 
designate the bright, mediocre, and dull groups respectively. 
Pupils are shifted from one section to another as advisable. The 
plan strives to give the brighter pupils an enriched curriculum 
and a chance to do more work. The percentage of promotion is 
greatest for the X group, but this would be true even if there were 
no segregation. The teachers generally approve of the plan, 
but Purdom objects that there is no definite standard of measure- 
ment, and no use of control groups. The general feeling that the 
scheme is worth while does not prove that the possibilities of gain 
will offset the possibilities of evil. 

A third trend in the grouping of pupils is distinguished by the 
introduction of control groups. This forward step is an answer to 
the demand for more scientific data to prove or disprove the ad- 
vantage of homogeneous grouping. In 1916, in Urbana, Illinois, 
Whipple conducted a study by selecting a gifted class of fifth and 
sixth grade children on the basis of teachers’ opinions, based for 
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the most part on past marks and records. The teacher chosen 
was little above the average, ranked high in scholarship, sincerity, 
and integrity, but lacked resourcefulness and initiative. The 
children were of superior intelligence; about one in four came 
from the homes of the faculty members of the university. Whipple 
conceded that these children from homes representing the so-called 
learned professions stood a better chance of high rank in school 
success, as measured by the ordinary methods. 

The selected group achieved a large measure of success. The 
majority were able to take up in February the work of the next 
grade; in June, 17 of the original 32 pupils passed the examina- 
tions for this next higher grade and were promoted. Of the re- 
maining 15, some took an additional summer course and achieved 
promotion; successive mental tests proved that the small number 
who failed the second time should never have been permitted to 
enter the selected class. Whipple hailed the experiment as proof 
of the value of segregation on the basis of intelligence. Purdom 
claims that his conclusion lacks scientific evidence, and instances 
the following factors as accounting for the acceleration of this 
group: the stimulation of their selection; the enthusiasm and 
pressure of their teacher; their background and native intelli- 
gence and, finally, the lack of pressure upon the control group. 
Whipple claimed that the attendance of the selected group was 
much better; Berry of Detroit found no relation between intelli- 
gence and attendance. 

Moyer of Marquette, Michigan, conducted an experiment 
with three groups of pupils—plus, medium, and minus. He used 
pupils of all degrees of intelligence also as control groups. The 
variegated achievement of the groups proved very little; the in- 
vestigation failed to take into account certain important factors, 
such as age and sex and initial score at the beginning of the inves- 
tigation. The validity of the results is further impaired by the 
fact that the selected and the control groups did not have the 
same teacher. The nine teachers involved went on record as 
favoring the grouping of pupils on the basis of mental tests. They 
discounted somewhat the relation between mentality and class 
achievement. In their opinion classification affords a possibility 
of grading the work to meet the needs of an entire group, and en- 
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ables a teacher to adjust her teaching to the capacity of the group. 
Opinion was divided on the level of intelligence that benefits most 
by grouping. One teacher expressed this opinion: “The minus 
group misses the inspiration of the recitations made by the brighter 
pupils, a great loss.” Another said: “The pupils in the upper 
group will do their work successfully regardless of classification.”’ 
Reavis of the University of Chicago is of the opinion that homo- 
geneous grouping on the basis of intelligence tests is worth while. 
He gives a number of examples of accelerated achievement by su- 
perior students in French and in Latin. Washburn of Winnetka 
found that the lower half of a selected group of superior students 
progressed less rapidly than an equal number from the top of the 
middle group. He calls attention also to the wide variation in 
the rate of progress of gifted pupils in the various school subjects. 
These and many other studies are presented by Purdom, but there 
is no large measure of uniformity in the findings. The student of 
educational research is forced to the conclusion that there is some 
flaw in the procedures. More scientific study is needed in deter- 
mining the norms for selecting the pupils in any grouping experi- 
ment. 

The Thirty-Fifth Yearbook (1936) of the National Society for 
the Study of Education recognizes that the experimental litera- 
ture has yielded no conclusions that are universally accepted. 
This causes no surprise. Pupil grouping impinges on sociology, 
psychology, philosophy, administration, and curriculum con- 
struction. Any theory of pupil grouping must give due consid- 
eration to all of these fields. It is difficult to relate the points of 
view or to harmonize them one to another. Failure to use terms 
in an exact sense makes for confusion. Pupil grouping sometimes 
means ability grouping, sometimes interest grouping, sometimes 
grade grouping, and again other types of grouping. Is homogene- 
ous grouping always ability grouping, and vice versa? The Year- 
book itself confesses to two different definitions of ability grouping 
within its pages. This confusion of terms inevitably leads at 
times to a confusion of issues. 

We must establish better bases for the formation of ability 
groups. Ryan and Crecelius establish a formula that practically 
invalidates all previous studies and investigations: ‘‘The ability 
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which is the proper basis of grouping is not synonymous with 
the rating afforded by any test. It is rather the sum total of the 
child’s equipment for dealing with the problems which constitute 
the established task of the school. ... All the factors which go to 
make up the capacity for learning should be included in the basis 
of grouping in so far as that is possible. All phases of human de- 
velopment have their effect upon the individual’s readiness to 
learn; the attempt should be made to work as many as possible 
into the formula.” 

Rock of the Catholic University of America has written a splen- 
did monograph on this subject, “A Critical Study of Current 
Practices in Ability Grouping.’’ He gives the arguments for and 
against ability grouping. The proponents appeal to the fact that 
the traditional grade school organization does not recognize or 
make provision for the needs of the individual pupil. The unse- 
lected group differs widely in mental age, intelligence quotient, 
educational age, chronological age, and other traits which influ- 
ence their ability to learn. Rock gives an example showing the 
variation in rates of progress of 99 pupils who completed a defi- 
nite course of study in low first-grade reading. The number of 
days required to complete the course ranged from 4 days for the 
brightest child to 162 days for the dullest child. A random divi- 
sion of this group into three sections inevitably places a handicap 
on a large number of each section. When the pupils are assigned 
to sections according to their probable ability to benefit from in- 
struction, the handicap is minimized for all sections. This homo- 
geneous grouping makes possible the following adjustments: (1) 
teaching methods may be adapted to the needs of bright, average, 
and dull pupils; (2) curricula differing both qualitatively and 
quantitatively may be constructed for the various ability groups; 
(3) rate of progress through school may be adjusted to the capaci- 
ties of the groups. The mere grouping does not guarantee the 
making of these adjustments; the school administrator must 
frame a program that calls for them. 

We have discounted the value of the experimental work to 
date. Observation and experience do indicate, however, that the 
learning process differs in the groups of varying mental levels 
qualitatively as well as quantitatively. This fact gives some 
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point to the adaptation of teaching methods, made possible 
through homogeneous grouping. Baker studied the experiences 
of 500 teachers in the Detroit schools, and presented certain con- 
clusions in an admittedly dogmatic fashion. His findings, though 
lacking scientific proof, are of interest. He declares that ‘‘a low 
I.Q. signifies a pupil who must have material presented in short 
and simple units, with immediate ends, whereas a high I.Q. signi- 
fies the need of large units of a comprehensive nature which have 
very ulterior ends. The low I.Q. denotes work of a concrete 
nature, whereas the high I.Q. denotes work of an abstract, gen- 
eralized, and complicated nature. Dull intelligence meets de- 
mands in the very symbols of learning, whereas bright intelli- 
gence meets no such demand, but uses these symbols as tools for 
a larger meaning. The low I.Q. often signifies a narrow and in- 
dividualistic point of view, whereas the high I.Q. usually sym- 
bolizes a thoroughly social point of view and a power for coépera- 
tion in civic enterprises.”’ 

Homogeneous grouping calls for the qualitative and quantita- 
tive adaptation of the curriculum to the ability and needs of pupils 
of varying levels of intelligence. Here also is a field for scientific 
study; this study must precede actual construction of the differ- 
entiated curricula. This accurate adjustment of the content of 
the curriculum to the mental level of the pupils in the various 
groups is a prerequisite. Arthur found it useless “in the lower 
grades to try to force a child to do the work of a class that is even 
only a half-year in advance of his own mental age.”’ Ability 
grouping has taught us that the old concept of a single type of 
education for all must suffer modification. The school of to-day 
must admit that it is not doing its educational duty towards the 
individual unable to benefit from the traditional course of study. 
“A well-planned curriculum,’”’ says Rock, “would permit the 
pupils in the dull group to master that body of knowledge and skills 
considered necessary, but the standards would be flexible enough 
to permit them to move toward the vocational work in the junior 
or senior high school without retardation.’’ Increased academic 
accomplishment is not and should not be the only purpose of the 
adaptation of teaching methods and subject matter. A scientific 
ability-grouping program will establish in the pupil, in every 
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pupil, proper attitudes and habits of work. These attitudes and 
habits are as important a part of the work of the school as the 
teaching of skills and knowledge. Does their development re- 
quire homogeneous grouping? If so, we have in this alone ade- 
quate justification for the grouping program. 

We have not here presented all the arguments for ability group- 
ing, nor many of the arguments against it. This matter merits 
our attention at afuture time. Those in charge of parish schools, 
those actually at work in the field, have little opportunity for the 
scientific study of the movement. Through professional reading 
they may keep abreast of the findings of professional students of 
education. 
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A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


The End of the World and Its Transfiguration 


In a famous passage of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans (viii. 22, 19), 
the Apostle tells us that “every creature groaneth and travaileth in 
pain,” and that “the expectation of the creature” (that is, of man and the 
whole physical universe) ‘‘waiteth for the revelation of the sons of God.” 
The world was made for man; it is difficult to see what purpose it could 
possibly serve otherwise. At each stage of its formation the Creator 
found it good and blessed it. The close connection between man and 
the world—or, let us say, the earth—appears with greatest evidence in the 
fact that after the catastrophe in the Garden of Eden the original bless- 
ing was replaced by a formal curse: ‘‘Cursed is the earth in thy works... . 
Thorns and thistles shall it bring forth to thee’ (Gen., iii. 17, 18). 
After a period which the Apostle compares to the woes of a woman 
in travail, and of the duration of which we have no inkling, there will 
ensue a tremendous cataclysm of fire and flames, when ‘“‘the elements 
shall be melted with heat, and the earth and the works which are in it 
shall be burnt up’”’ (II Pet., iii. 10). Is this, then, the last word on the 
fate of this earth which cannot but be dear to us, seeing that, as regards 
our body, we have grown out of it, and are sustained by the fruits it 
yields so generously? It cannot be so precisely because of the close and 
seemingly indestructible link between humanity and its present habitat. 
St. Peter, who lifts the veil on the final catastrophe, expressly assures us 
that we may ‘“‘look for new heavens and a new earth,” and in saying this 
he bases himself on promises made by God Himself in more than one text 
of the inspired Books. As a matter of fact, St. Paul hints at the same 
thing in one of those sayings of his which have caused superficial people 
to accuse him of pessimism: ‘“The fashion of this world passeth away” 
(I Cor., vii. 31). ‘The world as we see it,’”’ is the Westminster version’s 
felicitous rendering of St. Paul’s cxjua. Only the scheme or appearance 
of the world will pass away, but not the substance, for God creates but 
never destroys. Hence, even as man, if true to God, will be transfigured 
into a condition of glory which will not destroy his identity, so will the 
physical world, cleansed by the flames of a stupendous conflagration, be 
restored to fresh and immortal beauty by Him who in the dawn of time 
had found it very good and had blessed it. But as to the ‘‘fashion” of 
this ‘‘new world,” it would be both foolish and idle to speculate, though 
we have sufficient data to justify the most sanguine expectations, seeing 
that it will be a world “in which righteousness dwelleth,” that is, it will 
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be a world fit to be the abode of Saints or perfect beings. There is a 
statement in the Book of Revelations (Apoc., xxi. 1) which never fails to 
distress the lovers of the sea. ‘“The sea is now no more,” says St. John. 
We should not take this saying too literally, or rather too materially, for 
the inspired writer obviously moves in a whole world of allegory and 
symbolism. The point of the phrase is probably to be looked for in the 
fear the ancients had of the sea, more especially the Hebrews; for the 
Jews were no sailors. Hence, by stating that ‘‘the sea is now no more” 
the seer appears simply to add yet another stroke to the picture of the 
“new world” in which the just shall live in undisturbed peace and com- 
plete security from all perils, of which the sea, with its many moods, was 
one of the most dreaded. Be this as it may, all that we know of God’s 
ways points to the fact that the physical world, of which man is the cli- 
max and the crown, will not perish, but will somehow, and in its own de- 
gree, share in the glorification and transfiguration of the children of God 
on the day on which mankind shall have worked out God’s purpose on 
this globe. (Cfr. a paper on the end of the world and nature’s transfig- 
uration in Theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, 1937, No. IV.) 


On Some Words of the Canon of the Mass 


Anyone who has made the attempt knows how difficult it is to find 
English equivalents that would do justice to the pregnant Latin of the 
liturgical texts—particularly the earliest ones, and more especially those 
of the Ordinary of the Mass. Stimmen der Zeit for October has a fascinat- 
ing paper on some of the words in the Canon of the Mass. The author 
of the article remarks justly that most of us feel no hesitation whatever 
in taking it for granted that in the Canon of the Mass there occur super- 
fluous words—tautologies, in fact. Yet, since no such liberty can be 
tolerated in Classical literature it is imperative that we should not toler- 
ate it when dealing with the Canon. Thus, when that wonderful com- 
position says of the faithful present quorum tibi fides cognita est et nota 
devotio, we fall far short of the real sense if we render the words thus: 
“‘whose faith and devotion is known to thee.’’ Cognita and nota are by 
no means synonymous or interchangeable terms. As a matter of fact, 
cognitus means tried, proved, and Livy has our very expression, fides cog- 
nita (tried, proved loyalty), except that in the Canon fides means faith, 
tried supernatural faith. Devotio, on the other hand, must not be ren- 
dered by the facile ‘‘devotion”’ (viz., attention to the words uttered or the 
action being done). Devotio required a good deal of baptizing before it 
came to bear a Christian meaning! Orginally it meant devoting one- 
self to death, a curse, or a malediction. Christianity took away the 
demonic connotation and gave it the meaning of consecration, dedica- 
tion, tending towards God or some good object or cause—what I may be 
allowed to call an élan of the soul towards divine things. 
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We may note yet another expression: mos servi tui sed et plebs tua sancta. 
There is a vast difference between these, for, says Tertullian, differentiam 
inter ordinem et plebem constitutt ecclesiz auctoritas. Ordo, plebs, consti- 
tute Christian society, as they constituted civil society. However, there 
can be no humiliation in the term plebs, seeing that it is ennobled by the 
epithet sancta, and that the people’s faith is tried, and its devotedness 
known to God. The word ordo (which to the Roman mind suggested 
the orders of senators and knights) is replaced by a word of profoundest 
humility—os servi tut. The servi are of course the officiating priests. 
The plebs is also styled familia, but that word (derived as it is from 
famulus, servant) signifies much more than what we understand by it, 
viz., the whole household. Accordingly here it designates those who, 
by the profession of a common faith, constitute the household of a com- 
mon Father in heaven. 

Perhaps another example of inadequate translation occurs in the usual 
rendering of the wonderful words spoken by the priest before the so- 
called ‘Little Elevation”: Per quem hxc omnia, Domine, semper bona 
creas,etc. (‘“Through whom, O Lord, Thou dost create. . . . Thine ever- 
bountiful gifts,” etc.). The bona here should be taken in close connec- 
tion with creas, so that we should read: ‘‘By whom thou makest all 
these things to be good’’ (bonum facere). The bread and wine are first 
made good, for whatever God does is good; then they are hallowed, 
when removed from their natural purpose; quickened, that is made alive, 
when their substance is quickened into the Flesh and Blood of the Son 
of the living God—and this change is wrought by the blessing of Christ, 
and when thus transformed they are given back to us. However, in 
this instance it must be borne in mind that the above blessings were also 
pronounced on the offerings which the faithful made for the maintenance 
of the clergy, so that the usual translation may stand, though the one 
here suggested seems to impart far greater significance to the ancient 
text. One thing is clear: the more we analyse even individual words 
in the early liturgical texts, the more we must realize the amazing force 
and vitality which Christianity breathed into words sometimes taken 
from pagan rituals. The Church not only baptized men and women; 
she also christened the language they spoke, and enriched it even as 
with her heavenly doctrine she enriched their lives. 


‘*Ecce Virgo concipiet”’ (Is., vii. 14) 


The seventh chapter of Isaias contains a prophecy of such stupendous 
import that one understands the embarrassment of those who reject the 
authority of Sts. Matthew and Luke, whose testimony to the virgin birth 
of Our Lord leaves in no doubt the meaning of the Hebrew word chosen 
by the prophet: ‘Behold a virgin—halmah—shall conceive.” The 
prophecy was made amid the most homely circumstances and on an oc- 
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casion which, though important, was not one of supreme crisis. Two 
princelets, Razin of Syria and Phacee, the son of the King of 
Israel, were threatening Achaz, who to conjure the peril was actively 
intriguing with the King of Assyria. One day then, whilst on a tour of 
inspection of the defenses of Jerusalem, Achaz fell in with Isaias who 
was leading by the hand his son, Jasub. The spot where they met was a 
field where fullers and washerwomen were busily engaged in their 
commonplace tasks. Achaz watched the approach of the prophet with 
mixed feelings, for he had an uneasy conscience but he could not avoid 
him. However, this time he was to hear words of comfort which were 
not without animplied reproach. When invited to ask for a sign in proof 
that ‘‘the two tails of these smoking firebrands” would not hurt him, 
the king with assumed humility declines. In his own mind he relies on 
the power of Assyria to rid him of these brigands. Thereupon the 
prophet makes the sublime prophecy which seems to have so little connec- 
tion with the situation: ‘‘A virgin shall conceive.’’ This does not refer 
to the son of the prophetess, Isaias’ own wife, of whom there is question 
in Chapter ix, and whose name is Maher-shalal-hash-baz, who would not 
attain the years of discretion before Assur should have rid Achaz of his 
enemies. The birth of the prophetess’ son is a symbol of the birth of 
the Virgin’s son, who was destined to bear an incomparably greater 
name than the former, for He shall be called Emmanuel—God with us. 
The word halmah must be rendered as “‘the virgin,” ha being the article. 
The Septuagint wrote rap#évos, not véavs, and this is most significant. 
The Virgin’s conception is a sign, a wonder, done by God Himself, greater 
also than any sign in heaven above or in hell below. That a véams (a 
girl) should conceive, is not remarkable; but that a rapéévos (virgin) 
should do so, and should still be called a rap6évos, that is a sign which 
only the Lord could do. When the Seventy dealt with this sublime 
prophecy, they, unlike the Jews of the Christian era, had no interest in 
whittling down the force of the word. The prophecy seems at first sight 
strangely out of focus, so to speak, with the circumstances, but allowance 
must be made for the fact that not every detail of the conversation 
between Isaias and Achaz has been recorded. Moreover, the prophetic 
mind rises above the succession of time, and the event of to-day is for it 
the ‘‘type’”’ and guarantee of the future. As a matter of fact, in the sug- 
gestion made to Achaz by the prophet, God Himself offered His help to 
the king. The latter preferred to rely on the power of Assur. The 
result was to be the destruction of Juda. In like manner, when the 
Virgin’s Son came into the world, the Jews rejected Him; they would 
rather be the subjects of Cesar! These and similar thoughts are devel- 
oped in an admirable essay by that remarkable poet and diplomat, 
P. C. Claudel, in La Vie Intellectuelle of October 10. 
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The Right to Rebel 


In the October 25 issue of La Vie Intellectuelle, Don Sturzo discusses 
the ticklish question of the subjects’ right to rise against oppression and 
tyranny. It is easy to see the actuality of such a discussion. Both 
Gregory XVI and Leo XIII advocated principles very different from 
those apparently held by Bellarmine, who says that if the early Chris- 
tians did not depose Nero and Diocletian, Julian the Apostate and 
Valens the Arian, the reason was their lack of physical power to do so 
(Controv. III, De Rom. Pontif., V, 7). Pius IX condemned the proposi- 
tion asserting that “‘it was lawful to deny obedience to legitimate princes 
and even to rebel against them.”’ Since then a change seems to have 
occurred in the attitude even of the Church, at least towards those who 
have seized power by forcible means; and this change is no doubt due to 
modern developments. The condition of the people in regard to its 
rulers has undergone a profound change. In theory at least, kings, 
presidents, or dictators legitimize their position by elections or plebi- 
scites. When an authority has somehow become established, it must be 
accepted because of the elemental law of human existence which demands 
order and stability and an authority that can guarantee these blessings. 
New forms of government may exercise and transmit power, but not 
the substance of power itself, ‘“which is from God,” says Leo XIII. 
Hence, the Pope goes on: “When governments which represent this 
immutable power, are constituted, it is not only lawful to accept them, 
but it is a necessity.”” Accordingly, once a revolutionary period is over, 
even though it implies a usurpation of power, the established govern- 
ment takes the place of lawful authority as soon as it has been acknowl- 
edged by some sort of legal procedure—as, for instance, Fascism was 
recognized by the King of Italy. But is rebellion or resistance ever 
lawful, and at what moment? In his Encyclical of March 28, 1937, to 
the bishops and people of Mexico, Pius XI admits the lawfulness of 
resistance to the authorities when these act in defiance of justice and 
order, for in that case the people would simply act in self-defense; but 
in this eventuality a number of conditions are laid down in the aforesaid 
Encyclical. As for Don Sturzo, he concludes that as regards the Catho- 
lics of Mexico, Germany, or Russia, armed revolt on their part, for the 
purpose of defending the rights of God, would entail either their com- 
plete crushing or civil war. In either case Sturzo would prefer the con- 
duct of the early Christians. 


Brevities 


That Latin lies at the basis not only of true culture but even of style 
and form, has long been held as a first principle. To-day Greek studies 
are at a low ebb, and even Latin is in danger. One of the stock objec- 
tions, that the study of Latin would occupy time more usefully spent 
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in that of English, is sufficiently refuted by the fact that at the very time 
when scientific books were still being written in Latin in England, Spain, 
Germany, Italy, France, etc., the national literature of those countries 
attained its zenith. The great Bossuet says that what style he pos- 
sessed—and what a master he is!—he owed to Latin books: “J’ai peu 
lu de livres francais; ce que j’ai appris du style, je le tiens des livres 
latins” (Schénere Zukunft, October 3). 

In its issue of October 14, L’Ami du Clergé gives some very sound and 
practical directions with regard to the clergy’s attitude towards political 
questions and professional politicians. ‘The Catholic Church,” the 
Protestant Guizot said, ‘is a great school of courtesy.” A priest should 
be a model of respect for public authority, whilst fearlessly championing 
the rights of the Church and the truths of religion. If he must attack 
an adversary, he will do so in a manner in keeping with his own dignity. 
On no account will he condescend to adopt the baser methods of our ad- 
versaries. 

In its autumn issue the Revue Liturgique et Monastique of Maredsous 
has some excellent considerations on ‘“‘The Praise of God,” which is 
man’s highest and all too often most forgotten duty. Our whole life 
must praise God. Canitate vocibus, cantate cordibus, cantate moribus, 
says St. Augustine. But can it be truly said that God takes real pleasure 
in our praise? The answer is that He is pleased, though He is not in 
need of our homage. But since He is Charity, Justice, Holiness itself, 
the acts by which we praise Him are a reflection of His own perfections 
in which He takes infinite delight. Hence, He likewise delights in 
these acts of ours: Justus Dominus, et justitiam dilexit. 

Etudes of October 5 has a striking article on religious conditions in 
Germany. The writer, who is obviously extremely well informed, traces 
the origins of the persecution (that is the only word for it) of which 
Christianity is the object on the part of those who have seized the ma- 
chinery of government and use it for their own purposes and idiosyncra- 
sies. The present hour is tense and the outlook for the immediate future 
dark. Among the masses a sense of weariness is beginning to make 
itself felt. Maybe the example of sterling Catholic youths in the labor 
camps will be an important factor in bringing about a revulsion of feel- 
ing in the unhappy youths for whom the Church can do so little. In any 
case, the mysticism of race and soil is too unsubstantial to satisfy indefi- 
nitely the aspirations of the human heart, even when that heart beats 
beneath a brown shirt. 





Answers to Questions 


Catholics May Not Approach the Civil Courts about Their 
Marriages without the Permission of Their Bishop 


Question: Two Catholics were married in the Church some fifteen 
years ago. The last five years the husband has been intemperate, but 
held his position and never failed to attend Mass and receive the Sacra- 
ments. The wife has been in ill health more or less since the birth of a 
son, now fourteen years of age. After repeated warnings to the husband 
because of his intemperance, she suddenly left him. A Catholic lawyer 
whom she consulted informed her that a legal separation would be of 
no use, and advised her to apply for an absolute divorce. There were 
no legal grounds for divorce in any State but Nevada. Therefore, she 
went to Reno taking the child with her. The husband immediately 
followed her and made every effort to bring about a reconciliation. 
His advances were repulsed to such an extent that she threatened to call 
the police. She would not even address him except in the presence of a 
lawyer. He was duly served with papers, etc., all of which he refused 
to sign, and the divorce was granted by default. The man came to me 
for advice. I told him that according to her religion she should have 
consulted first the ecclesiastical authority, namely, her bishop through 
her pastor. At least six priests have told this man that I am, speaking 
in the vernacular, all wrong, that she needs no permission. What is the 
law of the Church on this question? SACERDOs. 


Answer: If it is true that so many priests told the man that a 
Catholic need not bother about the authorities of the Church 
when he wants to go to the civil courts about separation or di- 
vorce, it is high time that the priests do a little reading in their 
theology books. Nothing can be more certain in Catholic theology 
than the Catholic principle on jurisdiction over the marriage of 
Christians. In innumerable solemn pronouncements the Church 
has made clear her position in the matter of marriage of Christians. 
She claims that exclusive jurisdiction is given to her by the law 
of Christ. The civil effects only of the married state are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the civil authorities. 

The great Pontiff, Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical on Christian 
Marriage, February 10, 1880 (Gasparri, “‘Fontes,’’ III, p. 153), 
writes: ‘As marriage is holy by its own power, in its own nature, 
and of itself, it ought not to be regulated and administered by the 
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will of civil rulers, but by the divine authority of the Church, 
which alone in sacred matters professes the office of teaching, 
Next, the dignity of the Sacrament must be considered; for 
through addition of the Sacrament the marriages of Christians 
have become far the noblest of all matrimonial unions. But to 
decree and ordain concerning the Sacrament is, by the will of 
Christ Himself, so much a part of the power and duty of the 
Church that it is plainly absurd to maintain that even the very 
smallest fraction of such power has been transferred to the civil 
ruler.”’ And again: ‘‘Neither by reasoning can it be shown, nor 
by any testimony of history be proved, that power over the mar- 
riages of Christians has ever lawfully been handed over to the 
rulers of the State.’”” The Council of Trent punishes with excom- 
munication those who say that matrimonial cases do not belong 
to ecclesiastical judges (Session XXIV, On the Sacrament of 
Marriage, Canon 12). The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, 
takes the same stand as Pope Leo XIII on the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion of the Church over the marriage of Christians in his En- 
cyclical on Christian Marriage issued on December 31, 1930. 

It is, therefore, gross and unpardonable ignorance when a 
priest says that he does not know what the Church thinks of the 
civil laws on separation and divorce. Such laws have been con- 
demned so many times, and from the very start of the policy of 
some States to grant in their courts separations and divorce, that 
no real student of theology could possibly be ignorant of these 
facts. The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore (n. 124) states 
that those who ask the civil court to dissolve the bond of marriage 
sin most grievously. And in n. 126, the same Council forbids 
Catholics to request separation in the civil courts without first 
consulting the ecclesiastical authority. If they attempt it, they 
should know that they are guilty of mortal sin and liable to punish- 
ment by the bishop. 

The fact that many Catholics do not obey the Church and act 
independently of her authority when turning to the civil courts in 
their marriage troubles, cannot alter principles and the obligation 
to live according to these principles. However, priests and Cath- 
olic lawyers should know Catholic principles and teach others 
accordingly. 
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In the case related by our correspondent there was no reason 
for a divorce. Separation is permitted by the Church for a 
variety of reasons, as can be seen from Canon 1131. Ordinarily 
the Church does not permit separation by private authority 
except in the case of adultery, and in emergency cases where im- 
mediate action is necessary for the safety of the innocent party. 
Otherwise separation should be secured with the authority of the 
bishop. The Church does not grant a perpetual separation except 
in adultery, so long as there is some hope that family life can be 
restored. If the Ordinary has judged that a party has a right to 
perpetual separation, and the laws of the State do not sufficiently 
protect the interest of the innocent party by legal separation, may 
the party be permitted to secure an absolute divorce? The Ordi- 
nary is not in a position explicitly to allow the party to petition 
such a divorce, for the Church has so frequently and so severely 
condemned civil divorce that it is not possible for the Ordinary 
to say anything more than that the party from the facts in the 
case seems to be justified in separating permanently from the 
other spouse. It may be tolerated that the party gets a civil 
divorce after the Ordinary has judged that there is reason for 
perpetual separation. Father Tanquerey sums up the contro- 
versy in his “‘Moral Theology”’ (I, nn. 751-757), and comes to 
the conclusion that, until the Holy See decrees otherwise, the in- 
nocent party may be permitted to get a divorce where this is 
necessary to secure his or her rights in law. It is understood that 
all intention of another marriage is excluded for the lifetime of 
the other partner. 


Pastor of Groom Witnessing Marriage in Spite of Objection of 
Pastor of Bride 


Question: If groom and bride reside in different dioceses, or for that 
matter in different parishes, and the couple want to get married in the 
parish of the groom, may that pastor witness the marriage even if the 
pastor of the bride objects? PASTOR. 


Answer: The law on this question is contained in Canon 1097, 
§ 3, which reads: ‘In every case it shall be the rule that 
the marriage is to be contracted before the pastor of the bride, 
unless a just reason excuses.’’ Since both pastors are equally 
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pastors of the couple and can marry them in their own right, 
the rule of Canon 1097, § 3, is merely made to have a general 
uniform practice giving the pastor of the bride the preference. 
Any reasonable motive why the pastor of the groom should wit- 
ness the marriage suffices according to the words of the Code, 
“nisi iusta causa excuset.’’ Whether there is a just cause is to 
be judged by the pastor of the groom whom the parties request 
to witness the marriage. The proper professional attitude of the 
pastor of the groom is honestly to keep the law. If he finds that 
the parties have a good reason to be married in his church rather 
than in that of the bride, he may accede to their wishes. He does 
not need the permission or consent of the pastor of the bride. 
Care must be taken, however, not to make the law of the Church 
ridiculous. A good reason required in law is not any kind of 
fancy or frivolous excuse. If it makes it considerably more con- 
venient for the parties to have the wedding in the parish of the 
groom, their request should be granted. The day of marriage is 
a great day in the lives of the couple, and all unnecessary un- 
pleasantness should be avoided so as not to mar the day. 


Disposal of Water from Washing of Purificators.—Meaning of 
Stole Fees 


Question: Will you kindly answer this question concerning Canon 
1306, § 2? The Canon mentions that the water from the washing of 
purificators must be put either into the sacrarium or into the fire. In 
the event that temporarily there is no sacrarium (say, for a period of a 
few months), and it is impracticable or impossible to throw the water 
into the fire because of the large amount, may the water be poured upon 
the soil? Does the soil in any canonical sense serve the function of a 
sacrarium? What would be the obligation in this regard? 

Secondly, will you please state whether the contention has any founda- 
tion in law that a mixed marriage because performed without a stole 
cannot be said to have a ‘“‘stole fee” attached to it? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 1306, § 2, reads: ‘‘The purificators, palls, 
and corporals used in Holy Mass shall not be given to lay persons 
(even though they are Religious) to be washed until they have 
first been rinsed by a cleric in major orders; the water of the first 
washing shall be poured into the sacrarium, or, if there be none, 
into the fire.” The rule that the water from the first washing 
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should be poured into the sacrarium (i.e., a cistern closed and 
protected from contact with other things) existed before the Code 
of Canon Law. It is mentioned by liturgists and canonists. 
Cardinal Gasparri (‘‘De Sanctissima Eucharistia,’’ II, n. 758) 
speaks of this regulation. The sacrarium is often referred to un- 
der the name of “‘piscina,’’ and in the Pontificale Romanum it is 
called ‘‘baptisterium.’’ The bishop, addressing the candidates for 
the subdiaconate, instructs them that they are to wash corporals 
and palls in a basin used for that purpose only, and to throw the 
water into the “baptisterium.’’ The Code of Canon Law adds 
that, if there is no sacrarium, the water may be poured into the 
fire. That regulation is not practical, because there is no furnace 
burning for a large part of the year; and even if there is a coal or 
wood fire, it would not be practical to pour a large quantity of 
water on it. If there is no sacrarium, the only other way of dis- 
posing of the water is to pour it out in some secluded spot and 
let it absorb in the ground. Cardinal Gasparri, in the place cited 
above, remarks that there is venial sin committed in pouring the 
water into another, though respectable, place. But he supposes 
that there is a sacrarium, and that therefore the regulation of the 
Church could easily be observed. 

As to the stole fees (in Latin, ‘‘iura stole’’), it is rather an 
arbitrary term to denote the right which the pastor has to the 
offerings of the faithful on the occasion of the administration of 
Sacraments and sacramentals. The Code of Canon Law does not 
employ the term “‘iura stole,’ nor do many of the old canonists 
who wrote before the publication of the Code. The old Canon 
Law speaks of “‘decime,’’ ‘‘primitiz,’’ and ‘‘oblationes’’ in con- 
nection with the pastoral office. According to the Code, the pastor 
has a right to the customary offerings in the exercise of functions 
reserved to the pastor, even if with his permission another priest 
performs the function (as is stated in Canon 463, § 3). 


> 66 


What Indulgences Have Religious Articles Blessed 
by the Pope? 


Question: If I remember correctly from my seminary days, we were 
told that, as a rule, the Holy Father attaches only the Apostolic In- 
dulgences to rosaries and other sacred objects blessed by himself. Nat- 
urally, people feel that if they have a rosary blessed by the Holy 
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Father, it has upon it all possible indulgences. It really does seem 
strange to me, if it is a fact that the Holy Father does not attach the 
Crosier, Dominican, and Brigittine indulgences when he blesses a rosary. 
And then, in regard to a crucifix, besides the Apostolic indulgences, one 
would think that he would attach also the indulgences of the Way of the 
Cross. What is the rule on this point? SACERDOS. 


Answer: There is a declaration of the Holy Office, June 12, 
1913 (Acta Ap. Sedis, V, 305), according to which Pope Pius X 
stated that when he blesses crucifixes, rosaries, crowns, medals or 
small statues presented by the faithful at the audiences, he in- 
tends to attach to them the Apostolic Indulgences only, unless he 
explicitly declares that he does at the same time attach other 
indulgences (e.g., the Brigittine or Crosier Indulgences). There 
has been no other declaration published since that time, and we 
suppose that the Decree just quoted still stands. 


Midnight Mass on Christmas in Parochial and Other Churches 
and Chapels 


Question: Will you please explain the rules of Canon Law concerning 
Midnight Mass on Christmas in parochial churches and in other churches 
and chapels? What does Canon 821, § 3, allow the Religious communi- 
ties in their chapels on Christmas night? SACERDOS. 


Answer: Canon 821, § 2, states that at midnight on Christmas 
Day one Mass may be celebrated in conventual and parochial 
churches. Conventual churches are those at which a community 
of clerics or Religious performs the daily public recitation of the 
Divine Office. Cathedral and collegiate Chapters of the secular 
clergy have their conventual churches, and so have the Religious 
communities who by their constitutions are obliged to say the 
Divine Office in choir. Other churches have no right to the 
celebration of the Midnight Mass on Christmas. 

In all Religious and charitable institutes which have an oratory 
or chapel for which permission has been granted to reserve habitu- 
ally the Blessed Sacrament, one priest may say one or three 
Masses at midnight on Christmas day, and all who assist may 
receive Holy Communion, as is stated in Canon 821, § 3. As to 
the question whether the one or three Masses may be attended 
only by the inmates of the Religious or charitable institution, and 
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whether the doors must be shut against all outsiders, the com- 
mentators on the Code are not unanimous. Under the former 
Canon Law there was a Decree of the Holy Office, November 26, 
1908 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,” IV, n. 1285), forbidding the opening of 
the doors to outsiders. The Code in Canon 821, § 3, says nothing 
about closing the door to outsiders, and from that silence some 
commentators on the Code conclude that the Decree of 1908 is no 
longer in force. However, the Decree of the Holy Office, August 
1, 1907 (Gasparri, ‘‘Fontes,’”’ IV, n. 1284), which had for the first 
time given general permission for the Midnight Mass in chapels 
of Religious and charitable institutes, said nothing about the doors 
having to be shut against outsiders, and yet the Holy Office de- 
clared in the following year that the faculty given there did not 
imply the faculty to open the doors to outsiders. Canon 821, 
§ 3, repeats almost verbatim the concession of 1907, and should 
therefore be interpreted in the same sense as the Holy Office 
interpreted the concession in 1908. Wherefore, we do not agree 
with those commentators on the Code who say that outsiders may 
be admitted. The nature of those oratories of Religious and educa- 
tional and charitable institutes is that they are intended for the 
spiritual needs of the people living in them, and not for outsiders. 
If one were to argue and say that some of these (e.g., the semin- 
aries) often have public oratories which in law are held equiva- 
lent to churches, and that to these at least the public may be ad- 
mitted, we would draw attention to the Decree of 1907 which 
speaks of institutions having public or private oratories. Yet, the 
Holy Office answered that the Decree gave no permission for 
opening the doors to the public. 

The reader will have noted that Canon 821, § 2, holds the con- 
ventual churches as equivalent to the parochial ones in reference 
to the Midnight Mass on Christmas. No inferior authority 
could, therefore, interfere with that right. It is possible that a 
bishop because of local conditions does not think it advisable in 
some place to allow Midnight Mass on Christmas, and since he 
has the right to decide what is proper to safeguard the dignity 
of public worship, all churches secular and Regular would 
have to conform to the orders of the bishop; but if he permits 
parish churches to have Midnight Mass, he cannot in the same 
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locality stop the churches of Religious from also having Midnight 
Mass. The law of Canon 821, § 2, is too evident to need com- 
ment. 

Another point that has come up in reference to Christmas night 
is whether the Religious may in their churches have three Masses 
(z.e., follow up the Midnight Mass with one or two more). That 
was ruled out by the Holy Office in the above-cited Decree of 
1908. The same Decree said that in their public churches they 
can have one Mass at midnight. If they have no public church 
or chapel but merely an oratory in the house (as happens to be 
the case in the seminary where the author of this lives), there is 
no reason to deny the application of Canon 821, § 3, but a com- 
munity may not presume to take the benefit of both sections of 
Canon 821. 

STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 





Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of February 


The Third Commandment 
By LAWRENCE LESLIE McREavy, J.C.D., M.A. 


Fifth Sunday after the Epiphany 
Sunday Must Be More than a Sabbath 


‘Wilt thou that we go and gather it up?’ And he said: ‘No, lest perhaps, 
gathering up the cockle, you root up the wheat also together with it’ ’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Lesson of parable: cultivation of good more important than the 
mere eradication of evil. The Old Law was negative, the New 
positive. We must keep the Commandments in a Christian way. 

(2) Especially true of the Third, which, though based on the natural 
moral law, is purely Christian in time and manner of observance; 
so much so that early Christians did not even connect Sunday with 
the Third Commandment at all. 

(3) In fact, primitively, Sunday and Sabbath had nothing in common. 
Sabbath essentially a day of repose; Sunday a day of liturgical 
Eucharistic reunion, commemorative of Easter, marked by joy and 
intensified Christian activity. Repose accidental, and only came 
later. 

(4) Therefore, not enough to keep Sunday as a Christian Sabbath. The 
present semi-sabbatical form of the law has an historical explanation. 
In any case, it sets only a minimum standard. Ours must be the 
maximum standard of the early Christians. 

(5) Hence, our Sunday must be a weekly recurring Easter feast, 1.e., 
a day for renewal of faith and hope. A day of liturgical reunion, 
communion with the Church; of intensified Christian activity; of 
joy, but Christian joy, not pagan dissipation. 


Of the many lessons contained in to-day’s parable of the cockle and the 
wheat, perhaps the most fundamental is this: that the cultivation of good 
is of far greater importance in the life of a Christian than the mere eradica- 
tion of evil. We are given charge of the field of the Lord first and fore- 
most in order that we may bring forthfruit. It is true that, if we spend 
our lives rooting out the cockle (that is to-day, avoiding or getting rid of 
mortal sins), we may by God’s abundant mercy escape hell and win 
heaven, but we shall have failed in our primary purpose of raising a 
harvest for the Divine Husbandman to gather into His barn. There 
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may be no tares to burn, but neither will there be wheat to store. For 
all God’s digging and fertilizing, the field of our soul will be a barren, if 
weedless, waste. With the self-righteousness of the Pharisee, we may 
protest that we have kept the law, but we shall not have fulfilled it as 
Christ has willed that we should. Unlike ‘‘the servants of the goodman 
of the house,’’ who sowed good seed, and under the guidance of their 
master gave their first care to its cultivation, we shall be ‘‘unprofitable 
servants.’’ We shall have done simply “that which we ought,’’ ob- 
serving the letter and neglecting the spirit, proving ourselves good 
children of the Old Law, but indifferent children of the New. Our very 
salvation will be in danger: ‘For I tell you that, unless your justice 
abound more than that of the scribes and pharisees, you shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Matt., v. 20). 

“The Law [as given on Mount Sinai to the Israelites] was set because 
of transgression” (Gal., iii. 19). That is why the Commandments are 
negative in form: “Thou shalt not...!’ But the negative Law ended 
with the rending of the veil of the Temple, and if we Christians of the 
New Law would keep the Commandments as re-issued by Christ in the 
Sermon on the Mount, our observance of them must be positive, our 
justice must abound. Itis not enough that we keep the Commandments; 
the Pharisee and the honest pagan did that. We must keep them ina 
Christian way. 


Third Commandment the Most Purely Christian of All 


Now, if this is true of the Commandments in general, it is especially 
true of the Third, for under the New Covenant the Third Command- 
ment is the newest and most purely Christian of them all. The other 
nine Commandments persist under the New Covenant, because they are 
simply declarations of that immutable law which God from the be- 
ginning implanted in His creatures. The Third Commandment is 
different. It derives from the natural moral law only in so far as it gives 
expression to that dictate of man’s reason which obliges him to worship 
his Creator, and to devote to his spiritual needs, as to every other 
necessity of life, a certain amount of his time. For the rest—that is to 
say, as to the time and manner of its observance—it is a purely Christian 
institution.' 

In fact, to the early Christians the Sunday was so evidently something 
new, something specifically Christian, that they did not even think of it 
as in any way connected with the Third or Sabbath Commandment of the 
Mosaic Law. As Jews, the Apostles and other early disciples continued 
for some time to observe their Saturday-Sabbath after the Jewish 
manner, in order not to give scandal to their fellow-countrymen; 
though it is clear from St. Paul that they no longer regarded themselves as 


1 St. Thomas, II-II, Q. cxxii, art. 4. 
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bound by a law from which “Christ had redeemed them” (Gal., iii. 13; 
Col., ii. 17). 

At the same time, however, as Christians, they formed the custom 
of assembling on the first day of the week, in order to commemorate the 
Resurrection of Our Lord by a Eucharistic festival (I Cor., xvi. 2; 
Acts, xx. 7). Thus, for a time, at least in Jewish-Christian communi- 
ties, the two observances existed together. Even so, each retained its 
own special character, and there was no official tendency either to en- 
force Sabbath observance on Gentile converts, or to make the Sunday a 
Christian Sabbath. 


Primitively, Sabbath and Sunday Had Nothing in Common 


Nor is this surprising. We are accustomed to regard the Sunday asa 
sort of Christian Sabbath, because the Church, at a later date in her 
history, adopted the sabbatarian parallel as a useful means of preventing 
serf-labor on Sundays, and so enabling the newly converted countryfolk 
to come to Mass. But in the early Church Sabbath and Sunday had 
nothing in common. The Jewish Sabbath was observed primarily 
by maintaining a sacred repose from all labor, that is to say, by doing 
nothing; in other words, it was essentially negative in character. The 
primitive Christian Sunday, on the contrary, was primarily a day of 
liturgical reunion, more especially Eucharistic reunion, and was essen- 
tially positive. It was in fact a weekly recurring Easter feast, a day 
of gladness,” a day also of intensified Christian activity, a day on which 
the faithful strove to break loose from their pagan surroundings, in 
order, as St. Paul says, “to put off, according to former conversation, 
the old man, who is corrupted according to the desire of error,. . . and 
put on the new man, who according to God is created in justice and 
holiness of truth’”’ (Eph., iv. 22, 24). Repose from labor was an after- 
thought, a custom introduced in the second century by common consent, 
not because of any law, Jewish or Christian, but simply because burden- 
some labor and worldly cares were out of keeping with the joyous spirit 
of the day and prevented wholehearted coéperation in the Eucharistic 
and liturgical reunions which were its chief feature. 

All this, I know, is ancient history, but like so much ancient history 
it has many lessons to teach us, and the most important of them is this: 
that we don’t keep the Third Commandment in its Christian form when 
we observe the Christian Sunday as though it were merely a modern 
version of the old Jewish Sabbath. It may be objected that one-half 
of the present Sunday law of the Church—that part, namely, which 
forbids ‘‘servile work’’—is identical with the ancient Sabbath law of the 


2 The Epistle of Barnabas (circa a.p. 130) says: “It is therefore in gladness that 
we keep the eighth day, on which Jesus rose from the dead, and having manifested 
Himself, ascended to heaven” (Epist. Cath., xv, 9). 
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Jews. My answer is that this sabbatarian parallel was introduced into 
the Sunday law as a means to an end, and not as an end in itself. 

The law took its present form in the turbulent and lawless sixth 
century when the Christian world had been disrupted by the barbarian 
invasions, and the best means of preventing the feudal barons from 
exploiting the serf population, even on Sundays, was to appeal to the 
parallel of the Mosaic Law which forbade ‘‘servile work’”’ on the Sabbath. 
In other words, the modern Sunday law was made, like the Old Law, 
because of transgression. In an age when Christian fervor had waned 
and the very existence of many Christian institutions and traditions was 
endangered, it sought at least to ensure a minimum standard of Christian 
life. That is why it is limited to two negative precepts: “Don’t miss 
Mass, don’t do servile work,” because a minimum standard is inevitably 
a negative standard. To regard our present Sunday law as a complete 
and positive guide to Christian Sunday observance, as so many do 
to-day, is therefore to ignore its history and to misunderstand its whole 
purpose and intention. 


Not Enough to Keep Sunday as a Christian Sabbath 


The true Christian standard in the observance of the Third Com- 
mandment, as indeed of all the Commandments, is the standard es- 
tablished by Christ in the Gospel. Our justice must abound more than 
that of the scribes and Pharisees. We must bring forth fruit. To 
every two talents we must add another two, for Christ at His coming 
will demand ‘‘His own with usury’ (Matt., xxv. 27). We must raise a 
harvest, not merely keep the field free from tares. The early Christians 
showed that they realized this, when they made their Sunday an in- 
tensely Christian day, a day transformed by Christian ideals and 
vivified by positive Christian activity; and if we are to observe the 
Third Commandment as Christ has willed that we should, if our Sunday 
is to be the “dies dominica’’—the ‘‘Lord’s Day’’—in more than name, 
we must aim not at the minimum standard of the modern law, but at 
the maximum standard of the primitive Christians. 

In the first place, therefore, our Sunday should be, like theirs, a 
weekly-recurring Easter feast, a weekly reminder of the fundamental 
mystery of our holy religion and of its tremendous significance in our 
lives. To most modern Christians the Resurrection has ceased to mean 
anything more than a remote historical event with an annually dis- 
turbing effect on the calendar. To the early Christians it meant every- 
thing. It was the very foundation of their faith; for, as St. Paul wrote, 
“if Christ be not risen again, then is our preaching vain and your faith is 
also vain’’ (I Cor., xv. 14). It was the foundation also of their hope, for 
they saw in it the divine pledge that death was not the end of all things, 
and that if they imitated Christ in His life and death, they would one 
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day imitate Him in His resurrection. If Sunday meant the same to us, 
not a week would pass without a solemn renewal of our faith in Christ 
and of our firm trust in His promises. Our faith would become more 
real, our weekday worries would lose their sting, our yoke would become 
sweet and our burden light. 

In the second place, our Sunday should be, like that of the early 
Christians, a day of liturgical reunion, a day on which we endeavor, by 
intelligent participation in the Church’s liturgy, to realize our oneness 
in Christ, our membership of His Mystical Body, our communion with 
the Church militant, suffering and triumphant. The law binds you 
under pain of grave sin to be present at Mass; but, as I have already 
said, that is only a minimum standard. To be a true Christian you 
must aim higher. Buy a missal. Study it. Prepare your Mass 
beforehand, and so ensure that you join with the Church in mind and 
heart as well as in will. 

Thirdly, our Sunday should be essentially a day of intensified Chris- 
tian activity, a day of prayer (Apoc., i. 10), and a day on which we 
prove our faith and charity (I Cor., xvi. 2). The Church has need of 
Christians with a deeper knowledge of their faith and a more instructed 
spirituality. Here you have a heaven-sent opportunity for acquiring 
that knowledge and instruction, by attending sermons and conferences, 
by reading Catholic literature, and by meditating on the Gospels. 
Certainly, to judge by the size of the secular Sunday newspapers, few 
people nowadays can plead lack of time and opportunity. 


A Glad Observance of Sunday 


Finally, since most of you, by force of circumstances, have to spend 
the greater part of your lives in surroundings that are anything but 
Christian, Sunday should apply the corrective by providing an atmos- 
phere that is conducive to unworldliness and Christian piety. Not that 
it should be gloomy. Indeed, an early Christian writer assures us that 
its characteristic feature in his time was ‘‘euphrosyné,”’ a Greek word 
that might almost be translated as “mirth.’’ But our mirth, our re- 
joicing, can be genuine without being pagan. Sunday may be a holiday, 
but there can be no justification for the modern custom of turning it into 
a day of wild dissipation. It is not ours to dispose of as we please: it is 
the Lord’s Day. 

These are not counsels of perfection. To the Christian they are 
commands. They may not be necessary to the observance of the law 
according to the letter, but then the whole burden of Christ’s teaching 
was that literal observance of the law is not in itself sufficient. If we 
would keep the Third Commandment at all, we must keep it in Christ’s 
way; and Christ’s way is not the way of the letter but of the spirit. 
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Septuagesima Sunday 
Positive Sunday Observance: Mass with Communion 


“Brethren,. . .so run that you may obtain’’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Christian life is a race. Not enough to run. You must “so run 
that you may obtain.” Applied to Third Commandment, this 
means that your Sunday observance should be whole-hearted. Not 
enough to come to Mass. You should share in it, especially by 
Holy Communion. 

(2) We learn this, first, from the example of the early Christians, whose 
Sunday was primarily a Eucharistic feast. 

(3) Secondly, it follows from the nature of sacrifice, which, in its perfect 
form, involves a partaking of the victim by the offerer. You are 
co-offerers with the priest. ‘“‘Your sacrifice and mine” (Orate 
Fratres). Therefore, you also should partake. 

(4) Thirdly, it follows from the matter (bread and wine) and the words 
of the form: “Take ye and eat....Drink ye all.”” Mass meant 
as a commemoration not only of Calvary but of the Last Supper. 

(5) Finally, it follows from the very nature of Christian worship, the 
chief purpose of Sunday. To be acceptable to God, our worship 
must be offered in union with Christ. We establish union by our 
incorporation in the Mystical Body; we maintain tt by Holy Com- 
munion. 


In to-day’s Epistle, we find St. Paul waging his usual battle against a 
perverse attitude of mind which, from the very nature of things, has 
always been a very real danger to Christianity. People are apt to 
imagine that, because they belong to the Church and seldom violate 
her more serious commandments, they are therefore fulfilling the law. 
On the contrary, says St. Paul, they are no better than the rejected 
Jews. ‘For I would not have you ignorant, brethren, that our fathers 
were all under the cloud, and all passed through the sea; and all in 
Moses were baptized in the cloud and in the sea; and did all eat the 
same spiritual food, and all drank the same spiritual drink.... Yet with 
most of them God was not well pleased.”” The Christian life does not 
consist in the mere observance of a cut and dried code of laws: it is a 
race, a struggle after an ideal, in which victory goes to the strong, the 
resolute, who are prepared to make sacrifices for its attainment. When 
you were baptized, you were set at the starting point of this race. 
But to win the prize, you must do more than run: you must “‘so run 
that you may obtain.’”’ It is not enough for you merely to keep the 
Commandments; you must keep them to the full extent of your power. 

Applied to the Third Commandment, with which I am particularly 
concerned at the moment, this doctrine means that your Sunday ob- 
servance must comply not only with the letter, but with the spirit, of 
the law. The letter of the law, as you already know well enough, de- 
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mands under pain of grave sin only that you should be present at Mass. 
Those of you to whom I have an opportunity of preaching, presumably 
know and respect that grave obligation. But how many of you know 
and respect its spirit? The spirit of the law is that you should not only 
be at Mass, but that you should share in it to the full. Do you realize 
that there is only one way in which you can share to the full in Holy 
Mass, and that that is by joining with the priest in Holy Communion? 
Until you do, until more and more of you live such lives as will enable 
you to “‘christianize’’ yourselves week after week by communion with 
Christ, your Christianity must necessarily remain more or less an idle 
name and your Sunday Mass an empty formality. 


The Practice of the First Christians 


Let me try to demonstrate this truth to you historically and theo- 
logically. As I endeavored to show in my first instruction on the Third 
Commandment, the key to true Christian observance of Sunday is to be 
found, not in the minimum standard set by the present law, but in the 
maximum standard established by the practice of the early Christians 
before the first fervor of the faith had waned. Now, we have clear 
evidence that, from the first, their Sunday meetings were essentially 
Eucharistic. They came together, it is true, to have the Gospel 
preached to them, to sing hymns and canticles; but above all they came 
in obedience to Our Lord’s command: ‘Do this in commemoration of 
Me: eat ye all of this.” What is more to the point, they apparently 
took Our Lord at His literal word. Second-century writers assure us 
that it was the custom for al] to communicate, every time they met for 
Holy Mass,? and that often enough they took consecrated particles 
away with them in order that they might give themselves Holy Com- 
munion during the week.* Indeed, in course of time, the custom of 
normally combining Mass and Communion became so deep-rooted that, 
at Antioch in the year A. D. 341, a rule was made that lukewarm Chris- 
tians who came to Mass but “‘insolently declined to communicate’”’ 
should be expelled from the Church until they had done penance and 
received pardon.‘ 

Such an attitude may seem strange to us, but is not that proof in 
itself of how far we have departed from the early Christian conception of 
Holy Mass? To the first Christians Mass was a Sacrament as well as a 
sacrifice, a commemoration of the Lord’s Supper as well as of the oblation 
of Calvary. The two things went together, the offering of the victim 


1 The first non-Scriptural reference to Sunday reads thus: “Being assembled on 
the day of the Lord, break bread and give thanks (eixapicrjoare), confessing 
your sins that your sacrifice may be pure” (Didache, XIV, 1; cfr. Acts, xx. 7). 

2 Justin M., Apologia, LXV, 5; Tertullian, De Orat., c. XIX. 
* Tertullian, ibidem; S. Basil, Epist. XCIII, Ad Cesariam patritiam. 
* Conc. in Encenits, c. II, in Mansi, II, 1310. 
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and its consumption by the offerers (‘Do this.... Eat and drink, all of 
you, of this”); so that they could hardly have conceived a weekly 
obligation of assisting at Mass without a concomitant weekly duty of 
receiving Holy Communion. ‘To be worthy to assist at Mass, a man had 
to be worthy to receive Holy Communion; and to decline to receive in 
such circumstances was considered an insolent rejection of Our Lord’s 
condescending invitation. 


The Nature of Sacrifice 


But there is more than a merely historical basis for this conception of 
Sunday as a sacramental as well as a sacrificial feast. It is sound 
theology, because it follows from the very nature of sacrifice. Under 
the Old Law, three elements were considered essential to a perfect 
sacrifice—oblation of the victim, immolation of the victim, and, finally, 
at least partial consumption of the victim by the offerer. In the 
Sacrifice of the New Law, of which the old was but a figure, we find these 
three requirements fulfilled in the Offertory, the Consecration, and the 
Communion. It is evident, therefore, that unless the offerer consumes 
the consecrated Victim in Holy Communion, there is no true Mass, only 
a truncated rite unworthy of the name of a sacrifice. But who is the 
offerer? Primarily, of course, the priest who stands at the altar as the 
visible representative of Christ, the great High-Priest. He at least, 
therefore, must communicate. It is one of the strictest laws of the 
Church, from which there can be no dispensation. At all costs, the 
consecrated species must be consumed; so much so, that if it should 
happen that the celebrant after consecrating is unable to continue owing 
to illness, accident, or death, some other priest must take his place and 
complete the sacrifice by consuming the Victim. 

But it would be a fundamental mistake to imagine that the priest is 
the only offerer. The Mass is not and never has been a private act of the 
celebrant. Every Mass is a public act of worship offered by the priest 
on behalf of the Church as a whole, and in particular, on behalf of those 
of the faithful who are gathered around him at the altar. That is why 
the priest, after he has made the offertory of the bread and wine, turns 
round to you and says: “‘Orate fratres.... Pray, brethren, that my 
sacrifice and yours may be acceptable before God the Father Almighty.”’ 
And you reply, through the server who is your spokesman: “‘May the 
Lord accept the sacrifice from your hands, for the praise and glory of 
His name, for our benefit also and for that of His entire holy Church.” 
It is your sacrifice as well as mine. You are co-offerers with me in this 
‘clean oblation,”’ which it is my privilege to offer on your behalf to the 
Most High. 

The conclusion is clear. The divine law that requires the Communion 
of the offerer in Holy Mass may be fulfilled according to the letter by the 
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Communion of the celebrant, who is the principal offerer; but there is 
only one way in which it can be fulfilled according to the spirit, and that 
is by the Communion which you make as co-offerers with him of the 
Holy Sacrifice. Only so can your Sunday Mass be said to be, in the 
fullest sense of the words, “‘his sacrifice and yours.” 


The Matter and the Form 


If you doubt this, ask yourselves what was Our Lord’s intention when 
He instituted the Holy Mass at the Last Supper. Why was it that He 
instituted it under the form of bread and wine, the daily food of His 
disciples? Why was it that He accompanied the form of consecration 
with the words: ““Take ye and eat.... Drink ye all of this?” Why— 
but that He intended the Mass to be for all and, as a general rule, not 
only a sacrifice but also a sacred banquet, commemorative not only of 
that tremendous act of self-immolation which He completed on Calvary, 
but also of that last intimate Supper which He shared with His beloved 
disciples. He did not say: “With desire I have desired to offer this 
pasch with you.”” Hesaid: “‘With desire I have desired to eat this pasch 
with you” (Luke, xxii. 15). 

Nor was He moved solely by His own great desire. He knew our 
need also. He knew that we could not even attempt to fulfill our duty 
of divine worship, the primary duty of our Sunday, except in union with 
Him; and that our union could never be complete until it was also 
sacramental. 

From all eternity there has been an infinitely adorable God, but never 
until Christ came was there an infinite adorer, one capable of rendering 
God His due. We, as finite creatures, could no more worship God 
adequately than we could redeem ourselves: we cannot even say ‘‘the 
Lord Jesus” except by the Holy Ghost. Since, therefore, only a God- 
man could bridge the gap, God planned, ‘‘in the dispensation of the 
fullness of times, to reéstablish all things in Christ” (Eph., i. 10). And 
so, when the fullness of time was come, the Word was made flesh and 
dwelt amongst us, being constituted from the first moment of His con- 
ception our High-Priest, our “‘eternal priest according to the order of 
Melchisedech.”’ 

More than once in the Old Testament, when a victim had been im- 
molated and a sign was desired: that the sacrifice was acceptable, God 
sent down fire to consume the victim and so enable it to rise up to 
heaven “‘in the odor of sweetness.’’ In something of the same way, the 
immolated Victim of the Cross was raised to life and ascended to heaven. 
There, we are told, He ‘“‘hath an everlasting priesthood whereby He is 
able also to save forever them that come to God by Him: always living 
to make intercession for us” (Heb., vii. 24-25). Of ourselves, we are 
still the same helpless creatures we always were, but the Spirit of Christ 
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“helpeth our infirmity. For we know not what we should pray for as 
we ought: but the Spirit Himself asketh for us with unspeakable 
groanings” (Rom., vii. 26). 


Worship with and through Christ 


If then we worship alone, we worship in vain. If we worship with 
and through Christ, our homage rises as a most sweet savor and our 
prayers pierce the clouds. ‘‘Amen, amen, I say to you: if you ask 
the Father anything in My name, He will give it to you” (John, xvi. 
23). That is why the Church in her solemn worship always unites 
herself with Christ, ending all her liturgical prayers with the words 
“Through Christ our Lord’’—because only in union with Christ can she 
hope to offer an acceptable sacrifice. 

But how are we to establish this union with Christ which is so in- 
dispensable to true worship? Well, in essence and for the Christian 
body as a whole, it has already been established by the very fact of the 
Incarnation. God the Son, by hypostatically uniting to Himself a 
human nature, has made us His brothers sons by adoption and co-heirs 
with Him of His heavenly Father. To use the inspired imagery of St. 
Paul (Eph., iv. 15-16), He has incorporated us in His Mystical Body, 
whereof He is the Head and we the members. To use His own imagery, 
He has engrafted us to the vine which is Himself: ‘“‘Abide in Me, and I 
in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the 
vine, so neither can you unless you abide in Me. I am the vine; you 
the branches: he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth 
much fruit: for without Me you can do nothing’ (John, xv. 4-5). 
Now, it is evident that the branch cannot abide in the vine or bear 
fruit, unless it be fed by the sap which flows from the parent stem. So 
neither can we abide in Christ unless we are fed, and fed frequently, 
by His own life-blood. ‘Amen, amen, I say to you: except you eat 
the Flesh of the Son of Man and drink His Blood, you shall not have life 
in you”’ (John, vi. 54). 

It is, therefore, only by partaking in the Communion of the Mass 
that you become truly one with Christ, your Priest and Victim. Nor is 
your union a transitory one; for “he that eateth My Flesh and drinketh 
My Blood, abideth in Me and I in him” (John, vi. 7). And so, in the 
fullest sense of the words, His sacrifice becomes your sacrifice, His 
prayers your prayers, His merits your merits. Your act of worship, 
that act which is the very essence of the Christian Sunday, becomes 
completely adequate to its end and object, the infinite God, for it is no 
longer the work of a man, but of a God-Man. 
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Complete and Incomplete Worship 


Please do not misunderstand me. I do not want to give you the 
impression that, if you fail to communicate on a Sunday, your act of 
worship is inadequate. What I do most earnestly want to stress is 
that it lacks completeness. You keep the letter of the Sunday law if 
you are present at the Holy Sacrifice; but to keep its spirit you must 
yourself be part of the sacrifice by consumption of the Victim. As 
long as you are joined with Christ in intention, you will be able to 
render to God what is strictly His due, and your worship will be accept- 
able. But if you want to do more than this bare minimum, if you want 
your worship to rise to God as a most sweet savor, you must identify 
yourself with Christ, your Priest and Victim, by sacramental Com- 
munion. 

Resolve then to make Sunday, at least, not only a Mass-day but a 
Communion-day. Only the present guilt of grievous sin can prevent 
you from approaching the Holy Table week by week, or even day by day; 
and if that be your case, no amount of external observances can ever 
make your worship acceptable to God or your Sunday holy. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
The Nature and Purpose of Sunday Rest 


‘Now the parable is this: the seed 1s the word of God. . . and that which fell 
among thorns are they who have heard, and going their way, are choked with 
the cares and riches and pleasures of this life, and yield no fruit’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Application of to-day’s Gospel: one of Sunday’s chief purposes is 
the sowing of the seed of God’s word on ground free from thorns, 
that is, from the cares, riches and pleasures of this world. Hence 
the law of Sunday repose. A peculiar law which can only be 
properly understood from its history. 

(2) Sunday began, not as a Christian Sabbath, but as a feast and a day 
of worship. Repose was accidental; introduced by popular custom 
as necessary to the special character of the day. 

(3) Not till the sixth century, and then owing to abnormal circumstances, 
was the Sabbath parallel invoked and its terminology adopted. No 
change since then; only explanations. 

(4) The explanation of St. Thomas and the commentaries of later theo- 
logians. 

(5) These are clear, but not easy to apply to particular cases. The 
average man, not being a casuist, wants a general and easily ap- 
plicable rule. 

(6) Best general rule: concentrate on the positive side of Sunday— 
that is, make tt a day of intensified Christian activity; and from 
the negative point of view, avoid what other good Catholics avoid. 
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It is the duty of the Church of Christ not only to sow the seed of His 
word, but to ensure that as far as possible it shall fall on good ground. 
With this object in view she has ordained that, especially on Sundays 
and other holydays of obligation, the faithful assembled for divine 
worship shall have the Gospel preached to them and the Catechism 
explained (Canons 1332, 1345). The sowing of the seed of God’s 
word is, therefore, one of the principal objects of our Sunday observance, 
second only in importance to the act of divine worship itself. But it is 
not enough for the Church to choose a propitious moment for her 
sowing: if the seed is to take root and yield fruit a hundredfold, she must 
first prepare the ground. Now, she knows from Our Lord’s teaching 
and her own age-long experience that, if the seed should fall among 
thorns (that is, among people who are entangled with the cares and 
riches and pleasures of this life), it will inevitably be choked by them 
and yield no fruit. It is essential, therefore, to the fruitfulness of her 
ministry that the thorns be first removed; that if her children cannot 
hope to avoid all contact with the cares, riches and pleasures of this 
world, they should endeavor at least on Sundays and holydays, the 
chief days of her sowing, to escape for a while from their entanglement. 
That, in brief, is the reason, the origin and the explanation of her law of 
festal repose. 

Given the tremendous importance of Sunday in the Christian disci- 
pline of life, it is evidently a matter of paramount importance that this 
law of repose, which is one of its chief mainstays, should be correctly 
understood and effectively applied. Actually it is neither. The 
general principles of the law are perhaps familiar enough to you, and no 
doubt you do your best to apply them; but some of the applications are 
a little hard to understand, and you obey them with a sense of grievance. 
You appreciate the necessity for some sort of repose, for some sort of 
cessation of your ordinary weekday activities; but you can’t help asking 
why it is that the law takes the form of a prohibition of “‘servile work,” 
and what exactly is meant by such a prohibition. It will answer the 
first question and help you at least to answer the second, if I retrace for 
you, in brief, the story of the law and its development. 


Origin of the Sunday Rest 


As far as we can discover, the law of Sunday rest did not begin with 
the Apostolic custom of Sunday observance. There are several refer- 
ences to Sunday in the New Testament and in the earliest Christian 
writings, but no mention of any law or custom of refraining from labor 
on that day. Out of respect for the feelings of their fellow-countrymen, 
the early Jewish converts continued for a while to observe the Saturday 
Sabbath of the Old Law as a day of rest, but such evidence as we have 
makes it quite clear that they never for a moment regarded the Sunday 
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as a sort of Christian Sabbath. It was something quite new, something 
specifically Christian, a day of rejoicing and Eucharistic communion, a 
feast but not, at least in intention, a day of rest. 

At the same time it is evident that, with the development of Sunday 
as the principal day of worship, the early Christians must soon have felt 
the need of some sort of interruption of their normal activities on that 
day, if only that they might be free to assist at the prolonged liturgical 
rites which were its chief feature. And indeed we have the definite 
assurance of a contemporary writer that by the end of the second century 
it was an accepted tradition among the Christians to put aside worldly 
cares and anxieties as contrary to the spirit of the day. Even so, the 
Church moved cautiously. She was anxious not to encourage the 
judaizing tendencies of some of the Jewish-Christian communities, and as 
long as these remained a danger, firmly resisted any attempt to revive 
Sabbath observances or to sabbatarianize the Sunday.? The long- 
standing tradition of Sunday rest had hardened into a law, but there was 
still a considerable amount of freedom. Indeed, to judge from St. 
Jerome’s story of the nuns of Bethlehem—who, he says, “went to 
church on Sundays only. . . and on their return diligently pursued their 
allotted tasks and made garments either for themselves or for others’’*— 
there were apparently places where Sunday work was not forbidden 
except in so far as it interfered with the primary duty of church attend- 
ance. 

That, in brief, was the situation during the first five centuries of the 
Christian era. Throughout those centuries, no official attempt was 
ever made to bolster up the Christian practice of Sunday rest by invoking 
the Sabbath law of the Jews, or to regulate it accordingly. That is why 
the writers of this period make no mention of the term “‘servile work”’ 
except in commentaries on the old Jewish Law; there was no ground for 
applying the terminology of the Sabbath law to the Christian Sunday. 
They may have contrasted the two days as days of worship, but they 
had yet to connect them as days of rest. 


Change in Sixth Century 


How was it then that our modern law with its Old Testament phrase- 
ology—‘‘Thou shalt do no servile work’’—came into being? How was 
it that the law of Sabbath repose became substantially the law of Sunday 
repose? The answer is that it was due in the main to legislative con- 
venience and the special circumstances of the sixth century. As perhaps 


1“ ..ab omni anxietatis habitu et officio cavere debemus, differentes etiam 
negotia, ne quem diabolo locum demus”’ (Tertullian, De Orat., n. 23). 

2 The Council of Laodicea (a.p. 370), in the first known conciliar decree on 
Sunday rest, declared: “Quod non oportet Christianos judaizare, et in sabbato 
otiari, sed ipsos eodem die operari: diem autem dominicum preferentes, otiari, 
si modo possint, ut christianos’’ (Canon 29). 

3 Ep. cviti, n. 19, in P.L., XXII, 896. 
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you already know, in the fifth and early sixth centuries, the whole face 
of Western Christendom was radically changed. Barbarian hordes 
from the North and East overran what had once been the Roman 
Empire, bringing with them new ways, new tongues and new institutions, 
and establishing new nationalities and a new social order throughout 
Western Europe. When eventually this medley of peoples had settled 
down, the bishops of the conquered countries found themselves con- 
fronted with a situation entirely different from that which had gone 
before. The country folk, most of them serfs of the new feudal lords, 
had been hastily converted to Christianity; but if they were to 
learn and practise their new Faith, it was essential to get them to church 
on Sundays. In other words, it was necessary to make a law against 
rural labor—or, if you like, serf labor—on Sundays; and local church 
councils promptly did so.* 

The first such law of which we have record was very restrained in its 
terms. Jewish rigorism, it said, must be avoided as being contrary to 
the free spirit of Christianity: in general, therefore, the people were 
still free to do what they had hitherto been free to do: nevertheless, 
“they must abstain from rural labor, to make it easier for them to come 
to church and pray.’® But new laws do not easily break down old 
habits, and soon the need was felt for further and more effective meas- 
ures. Many of the country serfs were accustomed, out of superstition, 
to rest on Thursdays in honor of their old heathen god. It was only 
natural, therefore, for the legislator to appeal to the example of the 
chosen people who had rested on the Sabbath, to draw a parallel be- 
tween the Sunday of the New Law and the Sabbath of the Old, and to 
formulate a decree in the terminology of the Sabbath law forbidding 
“servile work’’—serf labor. 


Sabbath Parallel Adopted as Convenient 


Once this convenient, if unhistorical, parallel had been adopted, it was 
only a question of time before it found a place in the revised national 
legislations of the barbarian peoples and in the decrees of subsequent 
ecclesiastical councils. From this time onwards, the new way of 
phrasing the law of Sunday rest was accepted as normal, and many 
contemporary decrees are merely quotations of the original text of the 
Book of Leviticus. By the end of the seventh century, what I may call 
the process of sabbatarianizing the Sunday was complete. To all 
intents and purposes, the Old Testament Sabbath law of repose had 
become the New Testament Sunday law of repose. Later legislators 
and theological writers could and did attempt to correct the false im- 

‘ It is to be noted that the existing Sunday law of Constantine the Great expressly 
exempted rural labor from the general prohibition (Codex Justiniani, e. III, lit. XII, 


de fertis, n. 3). 
5 Council of Orleans (a.p. 538), Canon 28. 
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pression which this sabbatarian parallelism might produce, and to pre- 
vent Sunday observance from becoming the tyrannical burden which 
the Pharisees had made of the Sabbath; but they could not prudently 
alter the wording of a law hallowed by tradition and, in itself, eminently 
suited to the requirements of church attendance and public worship. 
All they could do was to explain the law in Christian terms. 


St. Thomas’ Definition of Servile Work Adopted 


That, practically speaking, was all that St. Thomas Aquinas, greatest 
of all theologians, tried to do. Put briefly, his teaching is as follows. 
He begins by correcting a false but common impression. “Sunday 
observance,” he points out, “‘succeeds in the New Law to Sabbath 
observance, not because of the command of the (Old) Law, but by 
ecclesiastical statute and Christian custom.” Since, however, the 
ecclesiastical statute had, in actual fact, adopted the terminology of the 
Old Law and made the repose consist in abstention from “‘servile work,”’ 
his only further concern is to determine what this means. The work of 
a servant, he argues, consists essentially in corporal activity. At the 
same time, not all corporal activity can be said to be servile, because 
some forms of it are equally common to the servant and his master. 
His conclusion is, therefore, that by “‘servile work’’ we must understand 
all and only those forms of corporal activity which are ‘‘proper to 
servants.’’6 

St. Thomas’ explanation became in due course the accepted doctrine. 
There remained only one problem: how precisely are we to decide what 
forms of corporal activity are proper to servants; and that, as you can 
well understand, gave rise to conflicting theories. Some said: “Since 
servants normally worked for a wage, servile work must be defined as 
corporal work done for a wage.” Others said: ‘‘No. The question of 
payment has nothing to with it. You must decide by the character of 
the work itself; is it the sort of work that by its very nature is normally 
done by servants?’ This latter was the criterion finally adopted, and 
to-day, when you ask your pastor whether this or that is servile, it is the 
criterion that he usually attempts to apply. Isay “attempts to apply,” 
because, although it answers the easy cases, it does not help very much 
to solve those which most occasion question; and we are still left asking: 
“What exactly is servile work?” 


Need of Clear General Rule 


Uncertainty annoys most people. You, I am sure, are prepared to 
keep the law of Sunday rest, but you want to be quite clear in your mind 
about the why and the how of it. Not being trained casuists with a 
gift for unravelling the intricacies of law, you want a clear and straight- 


5 Summa Theol., II-II, Q. cxxii, art. 4. 
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forward general rule which you can apply to the changing conditions 
of modern life with the confident assurance that, if you follow it, you 
will not go far wrong. You have aright to such a rule, and I think it is 
possible to offer you one. But there are two things you must keep in 
mind. You must remember, first of all, that the Church does not want 
the law to be made ridiculous by hairsplitting or excessive rigorism. 
She does not want a return to the state of things stigmatized by Our 
Lord in his criticism of the pharisaical idea of the Sabbath. She wants 
an intelligent obedience. Secondly, you must keep in mind the motive 
behind the law of Sunday repose and the manner in which it came into 
being. It began not as a renewal of the Sabbath law, but as a purely 
Christian custom, necessitated by the joyous character of Sunday as 
a feast and indispensable to the effectiveness of Sunday as a day of 
worship. 

Keep these considerations well to the fore, impregnate yourself with 
the spirit of the Christian Sunday, try to make it, as it was originally 
intended, a day of Eucharistic worship and of intensified Christian 
activity, and you are not likely to default formally against the law of 
repose. It is, I know, an axiom in law that the end or purpose of a 
precept does not come under the precept; but the fact remains that, 
unless you strive to ensure that the purpose of this Sunday precept is 
obtained, you fail in the fundamental duty of the Christian, which is to 
fulfill the law, not just according to the letter, but according to the 
spirit. Moreover, since the obligation of Sunday repose began not as a 
precept but as a practice, and must depend for its reasonable inter- 
pretation mainly on honest Christian practice, you should have no need 
of a textbook and a legal training to enable you to keep the law. From 
this negative point of view, avoid what you find other good Catholics 
avoiding; from the positive point of view, concentrate on making your 
Sunday in spirit and in truth “The Lord’s Day,” and you will have kept 
the law as God and His Church desire you to keep it. You will have 
uprooted the thorns which threaten to choke the seed of God’s word, 
and you will yield fruit a hundredfold. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


The Claims of Sunday Recreation 


“If I should distribute all my goods to feed the poor, and if I should deliver 
my body to be burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing”’ 
(Epistle). 

SYNOPSIS: (1) Charity sanctifies all actions. Hence, even our recreations can 

contribute to sanctification of Sunday. In fact, Sunday should be 


both a holy-day and a holiday. 
(2) Difficulty: many innocent recreations are apparently “servile.” 
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Explanation: the old criterion of ‘‘servile’’ (that is, intrinsic nature 
of the work) has lagged behind our rapidly changing world. Best 
criterion: common estimation and custom of Christians. 

(3) Formerly all mainly manual actions were classed as servile. The 
modern industrial and social revolution has changed our estimation. 
Owing to machines and mass-production, many handicrafts have 
become liberal hobbies and are no longer regarded as servile or as 
work. Common estimation distinguishes between professional and 
amateur, between industrial and recreational handicrafts. 

(4) Apply this criterion to your Sunday recreations. Innocent and 
homely recreations, even if manual, are a safeguard against modern 
Sunday danger—wandering in search of worldly pleasure. 

(5) Sunday recreation, in itself, is not wrong. In fact, it is needful. 
But it must never be immoderate either in extent or in character. 
Sunday must always remain the Lord’s Day. 


Just as no amount of externally impressive achievements are of any 
avail without charity, so no amount of external observances will make 
our Sunday holy and acceptable to God, unless all that we do is done for 
the love of God. It is charity that gives our acts their intrinsic value, 
that is to say, their real value. This does not mean that, as long as we 
love God, we are free to neglect His or the Church’s laws. ‘If you love 
Me,” He said Himself, ‘‘keep My commandments.” We must therefore 
faithfully observe the Sunday laws, by assisting at Mass and refraining 
from servile work. But there are other ways of proving our love of God 
than by merely keeping His laws. It is an essential principle of Chris- 
tian theology that charity ennobles all actions which are not consciously 
evil, and therefore that we can and indeed ought to sanctify even the 
most ordinary actions of our everyday life by doing them all for God’s 
sake. 

Now, if this is true of our everyday life, with all the stronger reason 
is it true of Sunday, which the Church commands us to keep holy. By 
doing everything from a supernatural motive of charity, love of God, we 
can and therefore we ought to sanctify, not merely that brief hour which 
we spend at Mass, but the whole day. Sunday should be, in its entirety, 
not our but the Lord’s day. Does that then mean that we must spend it 
all either in church, or on our knees, or in reading spiritual books, or visit- 
ing the sick, or helping the poor? By no means! We ought, of course, 
to devote a reasonable part of the day to these essentially Christian 
duties; but, as we can infer from St. Paul’s doctrine, there is nothing to 
prevent our reserving a certain part of the day for legitimate recreation, 
and yet making it holy by doing it for the love of God. Granted this, 
all that we need see to is that we avoid those acts and occupations which 
are in conflict with the joyous character of Sunday as a feast and with its 
liturgical purpose as a day of worship. 
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Legitimate Recreation 


There is nothing contradictory, therefore, between legitimate recrea- 
tion as such and true Christian Sunday observance. In fact, the true 
Christian Sunday should be both a holy-day and a holiday. One of the 
earliest Christian writers, the author of the Epistle of Barnabas (circ. 
A.D. 130), tells us that in his time people kept the Sunday in a spirit of 
gladness, because on that day Jesus rose from the dead. The joy and 
the glory of that first great Sunday was too great, too overwhelming, for 
the early Christians to be content with an annual celebration, and so, 
week by week, they recalled it by a day of worship and rejoicing. That 
should be the spirit of our Sunday—glory to God and joyful appreciation 
of His gifts. 

But please notice! Our joy should be Christian joy, that is to say, 
it should express itself in acts which are capable of being sanctified by 
charity and thereby made acceptable to God. For this, as we have 
already insisted, it is not necessary that we should indulge only in what 
are normally called “‘pious acts”; there is room for others. Two things, 
however, are necessary. Whatever activities we pursue, they must 
never be such as to conflict with the spirit of Sunday, by embroiling us 
with “‘the cares, riches and pleasures of this world” and taking our 
attention entirely away from God; and secondly, they must never 
constitute a deliberate and inexcusable violation of the law of Sunday 
repose. 

“Yes,’’ you say, “but there’s the rub! There are many activities 
which keep the first rule, but seem to break the second; many pleasant 
occupations which, though they do not engross our attention or prevent 
us from remembering the claims of God, nevertheless seem to fit the 
traditional definition of forbidden servile work.”” You can’t help feel- 
ing, therefore, that either there is a fault in the traditional definition of 
servile work, or the definition is incorrectly explained and applied to life 
as it is lived by the average good Catholic. I would say that the latter is 
the true explanation; that the discrepancy is due, not so much to the 
definition, as to the manner in which it is applied to modern conditions. 


Traditional Definition of Servile Work Outmoded 


The traditional definition of servile work is “corporal work that is 
proper to servants.”” Now, it used to be said that the decision as to 
whether or not a given occupation is proper to servants, must be based 
on the intrinsic nature of the act; in other words, that you must ask 
yourself: ‘Is this an act which of its very nature is normally done by 
servants?’ But there precisely is the difficulty: the suggested test is 
easy enough to apply to acts that are evidently proper to servants, like 
heavy manual labor, but experience has shown that it is of little use to 
the average man in less evident cases. 
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The reason for this deficiency is that it fails to take account of the 
constantly changing conditions of life. It was an adequate test or 
criterion in those bygone days when, for centuries on end, social and 
industrial conditions were more or less static, when a laborer’s daily 
round was almost identical with that of generations of laborers who had 
gone before him; but it has proved insufficient in these days of acceler- 
ated social and industrial flux, when many activities which were once 
thought to be of their nature menial, have become almost exclusively 
recreational. The result of this “‘time-lag’’ in the test of what is servile 
is that, for many of you, the Sunday law has become something of a 
puzzle; either you don’t know precisely what the law forbids, or, if you 
do, you can’t quite see why it forbids it. 


A More Practical Definition 


What you need, therefore, is a clearer, more actual and more adapt- 
able criterion of what occupations are servile and therefore forbidden. 
Modern theological writers are aware of this need and have endeavored 
to meet it by formulating a more flexible rule. It is this: in deciding 
what is servile and what is not, you should be guided principally by the 
common estimation and contemporary custom of practising Catholics.' 
In other words, that and that only is ‘servile’ and forbidden which the 
average man holds to be menial, and which the prudent judgment and 
custom of instructed Catholics interpret as a violation of the Sunday 
rest. 

Until a little more than a century ago, the common estimation of 
mankind classed as menial and servile all manual occupations, or, 
to put it more precisely, all occupations in which the body plays a greater 
part than the mind. You will still find that classification in textbooks. 
And yet it is certainly not the common estimation of to-day. Since 
that time the world has undergone a radical change, comparable only to 
the complete disruption of Europe by the barbarian invasions of the 
fifth century. There has intervened not only an industrial revolution of 
a kind such as to change the whole character of work in general, but also 
a democratic revolution, the result of which has been the practical 
disappearance of the clearly-drawn line which once existed between the 
serving and the served. 

From the sixth century, when the Sunday repose law first took its 
present shape, to the late eighteenth, which introduced a social and 
industrial reorganization of the first magnitude, the whole basis of 
society was agricultural, and the vast majority of the world’s workers 
labored in tilling the earth. Then came the machine, and everything 

1“Communis sensus et consuetudo inde proveniens optime explicat legem, et 
melius servile opus definire solet, quam definitio quelibet a Doctoribus laboriose 


excogitata” (Ballerini-Palmieri, ““Opus Theologicum Morale,” VI, s. 3; cfr. Prati, 
1890, II, 516). 
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was changed. All manner of new industries came into being, whole 
regions were urbanized, and a multitude of workers were swallowed up by 
the immense factories that sprang up on every side. Side by side with 
these factory workers, there developed a huge new class of ‘‘black- 
coated”’ workers—clerks, typists, commercial travellers, salesmen, etc., 
filling the immense blocks of offices necessitated by the new industries. 
Time was when the non-manual worker was, in nine cases out of ten, 
either “‘a gentleman’ with no regular profession, or at least ‘‘his own 
master” in the pursuit of a liberal profession. To-day all that has 
changed. In the new “‘Servile State’ of colossal trusts and corporations, 
the infinitestimal few are independent masters (liberi), and the vast 
multitude are employees (servi), all working under a master for a wage 
and distinguished among themselves only by a difference of workaday 
dress. The mechanic at his master’s machine and the clerk at his 
master’s desk are both alike servants. 


Work and Pastime 


The result has been a fusion of the social classes, and a radical change 
in the average man’s attitude to manual labor. Nor has that been the 
only effect of the machine on our ideas. Owing to modern methods of 
mass-production, there are many things which it is no longer economical 
to produce by hand; and if a man continues to tinker with them pri- 
vately, it is usually not because it pays him to, but because he likes to. 
Handicrafts have acquired a new character. From being the special 
pursuit of the menial class, they are becoming the pastime and recreation 
of all alike. As usual, this change in common estimation has expressed 
itself in our vocabulary. We no longer speak of these pleasurable handi- 
crafts as manual ‘‘work’’: we call them ‘“‘hobbies,”’ and judging from the 
mass of “hobby”’ periodicals which flood our bookstalls, there are few 
men and women in our modern cities who, whatever their daily toil, 
have not some manual hobby or handicraft with which to occupy their 
leisure hours. 

No one nowadays regards such occupations as menial tasks, or even as 
tasks at all. They are the average man’s recreation, his liberal pastime, 
every bit as much as his occasional round of golf or game of tennis, and 
he could never consider them servile except by apureconvention. Hedis- 
tinguishes, for example, between agriculture or professional horticulture, 
on the one hand, and the occasional experiments of the householder in 
his private garden, on the other; between commercial book-binding in 
factories and amateur book-binding in the home. In a word, he draws 
a clear line between manual work that is a trade and a task, and handi- 
crafts such as fretwork, crocheting, fancy-needlework, knitting etc., 
etc., which, in our modern world at least, are normally a hobby and a 
recreation. The average man’s estimate is common estimation, and in 
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this changing world, as we have seen, common estimation must neces- 
sarily be our chief criterion as to what occupations are menial or servile. 
Since, therefore, hobbies and recreational handicrafts are no longer 
commonly regarded as work, and certainly not as servile, there is no 
reason why you should grudgingly refrain on Sundays from your normal 
recreations, merely because there is something manual about them.? 


Keeping the True Spirit of Sunday 


If you keep the true spirit of the Christian Sunday well in the fore- 
front of your mind, you are not likely to turn these innocent recreations 
into an abuse. In fact, they may well serve as a safeguard against the 
real threat to Sunday, which comes nowadays not from work but from 
immoderate pleasure-seeking. We have to remember that in the matter 
of recreation, as in the matter of industry, we are living in a changed 
world. Time was when, if you kept the farmer from his plough and the 
smith from his forge, you kept them at home idle and encouraged them 
to come to church. They had practically no other alternative. But 
with the advent of the automobile and quick transport, all that has 
changed: to get a man to come to church more than once in the day, as 
he certainly ought to do, it is no longer sufficient to keep him from his 
daily toil; he must be given some incentive to resist the prevailing habit 
of wandering in search of pleasure. The danger to Sunday no longer 
lies in the excessive pursuit of manual labor; civil legislation has seen to 
that. It lies in the modern passion for sports, amusements, and pleasur- 
able outings. And the best way of safeguarding the interests of divine 
worship is to recall the Christian to the simpler recreations of his own 
home and garden. 

Not that a game of golf or a drive into the country is a violation of the 
Sunday law. Far from it. Modern week-day working conditions 
demand concessions to healthful recreation which would have been 
superfluous in times gone by. Fresh air and physical exercise are im- 
perative modern needs, which God wants you to supply, on Sundays as 
on other free days. But always remember: Sunday can never become 
simply a holiday; it can never become your day, to do with as you like. 
It must always be essentially, both in spirit and in truth, the Lord’s 
Day. Whatever be your need of recreation, you must always reserve a 
substantial part of the day for. specifically Christian duties, and your 
recreation must never be immoderate in extent or in character. It must 
never be allowed to become the principal object of the day, and it must 
never be so pagan or so worldly as to drive the thoughts of God from 
your mind. If your Sunday is to be kept holy, not only your visits to 
church but all your actions must be capable of being referred to God and 
sanctified by an act of divine love. 


2 Cfr. Dignant, ‘“‘De Virtute Religionis,’”’ n. 290 (Bruges, 1901), p. 169. 
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“The Christian sanctification of the Sunday,” as Cardinal Bertram 
of Breslau has well said, “is the measure of Christian civilization.” 
Our Puritan forefathers are accused of having made Sunday a burden by 
turning a Christian feast into a Pharisaical sabbath; but nowadays the 
pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and their children are making 
it a pagan holiday. It is for you to react against this disastrous ten- 
dency, by making Sunday once again the Lord’s Day, a day of joy, 
indeed, but of Christian joy. 
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Roman Documents 


Exhibition of the Christian Art of Missionary Lands 


Moved by the great success of the Mission Exhibition held at 
Rome in 1935, and desiring especially to foster missiological 
studies, the Holy Father has intrusted His Eminence, Peter Cardi- 
nal Fumasoni Biondi, Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda, with the task of organizing an Exhibition of the 
Christian art cultivated in missionary lands and also in the coun- 
tries of the Oriental Rite. His Holiness recommends that, with a 
view to ensuring the success of the Exhibition, all the Delegates 
and Vicars Apostolic be consulted. In so far as the countries of 
the Oriental Rite are concerned, the coédperation of His Eminence, 
Eugene Cardinal Tisserant, Secretary of the Sacred Congregation 
for the Oriental Church, is to be invited. Finally, the Holy 
Father recommends that a council of experts be appointed to pass 
upon the exhibits and arrange for their display (Acta. Apost. 
Sedis, XXIX, 413-415). 


Plenary Council of Australia and New Zealand 


The same issue of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (X XIX, 429) con- 
tains the Epistle of the Holy Father to His Excellency, Archbishop 
John Panico, Apostolic Delegate to Australia, in which this pre- 
late is named Legate to the Fourth Plenary Council of the Ordi- 
naries of Australia and New Zealand. Inthe Epistle, His Holiness 
comments on the timeliness of the Council, which should bring 
about closer coédperation of the Bishops in the promotion of the 
missions, foster the religious training of the clergy, and provide 
for the ever-increasing expansion of Catholic Action. 


Pia Unio Cleri pro Missionibus 


The Cardinal Prefect has issued new General Statutes for the 
Pious Union of the Clergy for the Promotion of the Missions (Pia 
Unio Cleri pro Missionibus). As these Statutes have universal 
application, a complete translation will be published in our next 


issue (Acta A post. Sedis, XIX, 435-441). 
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Pontifical Appointments 


The following appointments are announced in the current issue 
of the Acta Apostolice Sedis (XXIX, 443-444): 

Domestic Prelates of His Holiness: The Right Rev. Msgri. 
Henry O’Carroll, Joseph Dworzak, John J. Hickey. Charles 
Reid, Gaetano A. Arcese, Robert F. Keegan, and Joseph A. Far- 
rell (Archdiocese of New York). 

Privy Chamberlains Supernumerary of His Holiness: Msgri. 
Stephen Connolly, William Courtney, Richard Cushion, Aloysius 
Dineen, Patrick Lennon, and Edward Leonard (Archdiocese of 
New York). 

















Book Reviews 


(Owing to pressure for space we are compelled to use smaller type for our Book 
Reviews.—EDITors.) 


Man, the Thinker and the Doer.— 
Two things are of supreme importance 
for man, that he attain to the right per- 
ception of objective truth and that he 
make proper use of his dynamic equip- 
ment. If he succeeds in this, he will 
reach a high degree of efficiency in the 
performance of his tasks and enjoy a gen- 
erous measure of happiness in this life. 
Error on the objective side and malad- 
justment on the subjective side spell fail- 
ure and misery for him. In other words, 
good judgment and self-control are the 
cardinal points on which genuine self- 
realization hinges. The sciences that 
assist man in the attainment of his desir- 
able goal are logic and psychology. Both 
of these sciences have always been held 
in high esteem, but whilst the art of right 
thinking may practically be said to be in 
a state of perfection, psychology in its 
empirical aspect is still growing. Before 
the reviewer lies the pleasant task of dis- 
cussing two volumes dealing respectively 
with man the thinker and man the doer. 

Though logic is what might be called a 
finished science, this does not mean that 
it must be presented in a stereotyped 
manner. There still remains room for 
the individual touch, and it is this indi- 
vidual treatment which gives to a text 
its special value. We can say of Father 
Hartman’s exposition that it bears the 
personal imprint, and that therefore it 
will find a place of its own among the 
many existing textbooks.! Aristotelean 
in its basic orientation, it takes fully into 
account more recent developments and 
uses them aptly for the clarification of the 
subject. Here the student becomes 
familiar with the mental tools necessary 
for the acquisition of the truth, and 
learns how to employ them in the pursuit 


1A Textbook of Logic. A Normative 
Analysis of Thought. By Sylvester J. 
Hartman, C.PP.S., M.A. (The American 
Book Company, New York City). 





of certain knowledge. An _ excellent 
feature is the abundance of practical 
illustrations which make for a better 
grasp of the abstract principles and gen- 
eral rules. It should be added that 
these illustrations are not those that have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, but on the contrary are 
largely derived from our present-day ex- 
perience and possess a delightful fresh- 
ness. The many review questions are 
likewise very helpful both to the student 
and the teacher. Man, however, is not 
merely a thinking mechanism that clicks 
out conclusions, but his thought proc- 
esses are frequently influenced by non- 
logical factors. Ordinarily the logician 
overlooks these disturbing elements. 
We are glad to note that the author has 
given them due consideration. The ap- 
pendix on the psychological sources of 
error constitutes a very timely addition. 
Truly, the author has written a first-class, 
if not ideal, textbook on the science of 
correct thinking. 

Self-knowledge is the foundation and 
measure of all other knowledge. On this 
fact rests the paramount importance of 
psychology, the knowledge of man, the 
knowledge of the human self. Hence, 
we can easily explain the popular interest 
attaching to this discipline. Unfortu- 
nately, however, there are entirely too 
many books on psychology which dis- 
seminate false notions about human na- 
ture. To offset the bad influence of 
these publications Dr. Barrett has writ- 
ten a treatise on psychology of wide 
popular appeal.2 We grieve to say that 
it is a legacy, because an untimely death 
has claimed the gifted writer. The book 
is not a textbook but something far more 
readable. It will serve admirably as 
collateral reading in the class and as a 

2 This Creature, Man. By James 


Francis Barrett (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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source of information for the general pub- 
lic. The diction has a real literary 
flavor, and the quotations gleaned from 
a great variety of writers make the read- 
ing a genuine delight. In spite of the 
popular manner of presentation there is 
a solid background of scholarship which, 
though not obtrusively apparent, makes 
itself felt on every page. Chiefly con- 
cerned with the problems of rational 
psychology, the volume also enters into 
a full discussion of the modern questions 
growing out of empirical research and 
relating to successful and joyous living. 
Chapters are devoted to the important 
topics of will-culture and emotional con- 
trol, topics which carry with them a spe- 
cial interest in our days when the train- 
ing of the will and the education of the 
affective side of human nature are so 
sadly neglected. We sincerely hope that 
the splendid work will have the circula- 
tion to which its merits entitle it. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


Baron Friedrich von Hugel.'—The 
great personage whose life and works 
form the subject of this volume was 
born in 1852 and died in 1925. His 
father was an Austrian nobleman and 
diplomat, his mother the daughter of a 
Scottish general, and his native place was 
Florence, the home of Dante and Sa- 
vonarola. The youth was educated at 
home by private tutors of learning and 
skill. When he was eight years old, 
the family left Florence, his father hav- 
ing been appointed minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Brussels. In 1867 his father re- 
tired from public life and moved with 
his family to England, settling at Tor- 
quay. The Baron’s mother had been 
brought up a Presbyterian, but became 
a convert to Catholicism. At the age 
of twenty-one he himself married Lady 
Mary Herbert, who also had been born 
a non-Catholic, but was received into 
the Catholic Church shortly before 
their marriage. The young couple 


1 Baron Friedrich von Hiigel. A Study 
of His Life and Thought. By Maurice 
Nédoncelle (Longmans, Green & Co., 
New York City). 


made their home in England, but spent 
much of their time travelling abroad on 
the Continent of Europe. Like his 
father, the Baron had three children, 
but these were all girls. The eldest 
married but died young, the second re- 
mained with her family, and the third 
became a Carmelite nun. 

Until he was grown to maturity 
Friedrich von Hiigel wrote almost 
nothing. He spent his youth and early 
years acquiring knowledge through 
much study and reading, travelling, 
and making friends. By nature deeply 
religious, his faith and piety were con- 
spicuous from childhood. He was a 
born mystic, and his youthful environ- 
ment in Florence accentuated this 
tendency. Adoration and heroic virtue 
were his dominant characteristics. 
Though always interested in science 
and for many years professor of sciences 
in Cambridge University, religious sub- 
jects were his main delight and oc- 
cupation, and form the bulk of his many 
articles and books written in English, 
German, French, and Italian. 

The Baron was not a specialist in 
theology in the Scholastic and technical 
sense, but he was a scholar of vast 
Scriptural and Patristic learning, in 
addition to all his other varied erudi- 
tion, and gifted with a mind of extraor- 
dinary originality and profundity. 
He had little sympathy for those who 
commonly pass for theologians and are 
satisfied with being mere copyists of 
what has been handed down—men 
who seem to take the attitude that there 
can be no progress or development of 
thought about doctrines and opinions 
long held, practically ignoring the im- 
mense advancement that has been made 
in archeological discoveries, in history, 
and in the interpretation of writings, 
both sacred and profane. Nor could 
he endure ‘‘system-mongers,” with 
their answers to all mysteries. 

On account of his unusual originality 
of thought and manner of writing, and 
because of his close friendship and as- 
sociation with some who later fell into 
Modernism, von Hiigel was himself 
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under suspicion for a time. There are 
even still writers who say that he was 
the leader and instigator of the whole 
Modernistic Movement; but such 
opinions are receiving less and less 
attention as time goes on. These 
critics are apt to confuse originality 
and progress in thinking and writing 
with mistake and error. They serve a 
purpose in sounding alarms, but they 
should not be taken too seriously all 
the time. 

Baron von Hiigel is now generally 
acknowledged to have been the fore- 
most Catholic apologist that has ap- 
peared in England since Newman. 
Like all truly great men, his fame and 
real worth are increasing with the pass- 
ing of the years. His writings are 
studied more and more, by Catholics 
and non-Catholics alike. This latest 
appreciation by Nédoncelle is doubtless 
the best of its kind that has yet ap- 
peared in asingle volume. This author, 
well equipped in every way for his task, 
has penetrated the great mystic’s 
thought with sympathy and under- 
standing, and has expressed himself 
clearly and very entertainingly. In 
fact, most people will get far more out 
of a work like this than out of the 
Baron’s books themselves, because of 
the latter’s subtlety of thought and ob- 
scurity of style. The original French 
of this work by M. Nédoncelle was re- 
cently crowned by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, and 
awarded the Prix Victor Delboz. The 
author and the translator deserve our 
sincere congratulations. 

CHARLES J. CALLAN, O.P. 


Church History.—After an interval 
of four years, two additional volumes of 
Pastor’s great work on the Popes have 
been issued in English version.! The 
considerable work of translating and 
editing this priceless historian has now 


1 The History of the Popes. Volumes 
XXV & XXVI. By Ludwig, Freiherr 
von Pastor. Translated and edited by 
Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 





passed from the London Oratorian, the 
late Ralph Francis Kerr, to Dom Ernest 
Graf, O.S.B., of Buckfast Abbey. In 
print and arrangement, the plan of 
the earlier volumes has of course been 
maintained. 

Volume XXV takes up the narrative 
at the Conclave before the election of 
Leo XI. As Providence would have it, 
this Pontiff’s reign was very brief, and 
the Cardinals were soon in the turmoil 
of another election. After a stormy 
Conclave, the Borghese, Cardinal Cam- 
illo, was chosen, and assumed the name 
of Paul V. The greater part of these 
two volumes relates the history of Paul’s 
pontificate. The times were trouble- 
some enough, with the perennial con- 
flicts between the Powers and the con- 
sequent domineering and suffering. In 
the meantime the Catholic Revival was 
struggling to regain what had been lost, 
or at least to prevent the worst from 
happening. Typical of the century was 
Paul’s contest with Venice, which be- 
came bitter and alarming when the Ser- 
vite, Paul Sarpi, sold his pen and abili- 
ties to the maritime republic. The 
ecclesiastico-political struggle that fol- 
lowed is very significant in the light of 
subsequent history. The same rest- 
less spirit hovered over the spheres of 
Science and Dogma as well. Galileo 
had his sorry joust with the Roman In- 
quisition, and the dogmaticians fought 
tooth and claw over the efficacy of 
grace. Both of these questions receive 
ample attention. 

Volume XXVI depicts the painful 
growth of the Catholic Revival through- 
out Europe, telling its story in each of 
the great nations, and bringing out in 
consequence the splendid part played 
by the Religious Orders. While the 
previous volume dealt primarily with 
the Pope in Rome itself, this takes the 
outer viewpoint and gives fuller atten- 
tion to the Church’s history outside the 
Eternal City. The era covered is of 
course the same, namely, from 1605 to 
1621, which comprises the pontificates 
of Leo XI and Paul V. 

Pastor’s high rank among church 
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historians needs no emphasis here. 
The vast resources at his command have 
enabled him to produce detailed and 
authoritative accounts which cannot 
easily be found elsewhere. He has 
made splendid use of material obtained 
from secret archives and heretofore 
unused sources. The translator has 
done his work well. The binding is the 
same as that of the preceding volumes. 
May the new volumes enjoy a wide 
circulation! 

The third volume of Fr. Mourret’s 
series? presents the broad story of the 
Early Middle Ages, beginning with the 
Fall of the Roman Empire in 476 and 
terminating with the death of Pope John 
XII in 963. It divides this era into three 
parts. The first is studied along with 
the Popes of the period, showing the ful- 
fillment of the promise of the Catacombs, 
as the Roman Pontiffs finally established 
their throne permanently in the City of 
the Caesars. Necessary emphasis is 
given to such important points of Catho- 
lic apologetics as the settling of Papal 
Supremacy and the Patrimony of Peter. 
Pope Gregory the Great is the glory of 
this era and receives adequate considera- 
tion. 

The flowering of the Church was in- 
deed the unfolding of a Divine Ideal, but 
the development was painful and slow. 
Still in this era the Romans did not fear 
to attack a Pope in the street and leave 
him for dead. Complete independence at 
Rome itself, the strengthening of Chris- 
tianity at its fount, was the first objec- 
tive. Only after this was well under 
way, could the Church give due atten- 
tion to the outer fringes of Europe. This 
phase of her growth is considered in the 
second part of the volume, the story of 
new apostles and new Catholic nations. 
From one of those newly converted 
nations came the man who was to unite 
them all with the Church into that 
mighty federation known as the Holy 


2A History of the Catholic Church. 
Vol. III. By Rev. Fernand Mourret, 
Newton 
(B. Herder Book 





S.S. Translated by Rev. 
Thompson, S.T.D. 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.) 


Roman Empire. The reality was short- 
lived, but the dream endured. Charle- 
magne dominates the third part of the 
book, which ends with the pontificate of 
John XII. The False Decretals and the 
Fable of Popess Joan are dealt with in the 
appendices that follow. 

Why the author’s material on Ireland 
is so inadequate in this volume is diffi- 
cult to understand. The influence of the 
Irish monks on the mainland is hardly 
touched on, while Iona is not even men- 
tioned. Otherwise the work is very satis- 
factory. For the most part the text 
carries many quotations. The transla- 
tion is easy and natural, and the book is 
eminently readable. An extensive biblio- 
graphy is appended immediately before 
the index. 

Dominic Meyer, O.M.Cap., S.T.D. 


Instinctive Character of Modesty.— 
Dr. Raemers has given us a translation of 
a very profound psychological work of the 
learned Jesuit, J. De La Vaissiére.! 
The first part of this short work is de- 
voted to a positive psychological study 
of instinctive modesty, the second to the 
education of instinctive modesty. The 
first chapter gives preliminary notions, 
and carefully defines the terms necessary 
to an understanding of the rather ab- 
struse explanations that follow. The 
author then goes on to prove that there 
exists in man a universal, innate, nay 
indestructible principle of activity, ‘a 
very radical constituent of human nature 
in all stages of civilization” (Ellis)—an 
instinctive sense of modesty. He pre- 
sents modesty as a brake or bridle on an 
instinct that has as its goal the propaga- 
tion of the human species. ‘‘There can 
be no doubt that the action of this brake 
or bridle is purposeful, because it is not 
an acquired but a natural piece of mecha- 
nism, and nature never runs counter to 
her own laws.”’ The insane pursuers of 
the passion-pleasure are declared to have 


1 Modesty. A Psychological Study of 
Its Instinctive Character. By J. De La 
Vaissiére, S.J. Translated by Sidney A. 
Raemers, Ed. M., Ph.D. (B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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to-day banded themselves together in 
clubs or societies, the main purpose of 
which is to insult or abrogate laws which 
this instinct has prescribed for civilized 
peoples. Is this a denunciation of nud- 
ism? We think so. 

Modesty is distinct from social con- 
ventions; the rustic who violates the 
code of social conventions at every turn, 
may have a very delicate sense of mod- 
esty. In his discussion of the individua- 
tions of modesty, the author makes it 
clear that the parent and the educator 
should carefully watch over touches and 
glances from the time of birth to the dawn 
of adolescence and, when there is need, 
administer corrections, insist on decency 
in clothing, and direct general behavior. 
Convincing is his logic in vindicating the 
competency of the Catholic Church to 
issue decisions for those portions of 
psychology which deal with education. 
He scouts the contemporary theories that 
seem only to prove that man’s intelli- 
gence is ‘“weighted down with geometry.” 
The theories of individualism, intellectual 
enlightenment, perfect free-mindedness, 
and the psychoanalytic theory of Freud 
are inconsistent with the true character 
of instinctive modesty. 

The practical conclusion is a com- 
mendation of the practice of Christian 
teachers. ‘‘The practice of the virtue of 
purity occupies the highest place in the 
education of instinctive modesty.” 
There is no procedure, ancient or modern, 
superior to the instruction of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office: 
“Educators should endeavor to excite in 
their students regard, desire, and love for 
the angelic virtue, and to inculcate in 
their hearts the spirit of persevering 
prayer. Students should frequent the 
Sacraments of Penance and the Holy 
Eucharist, cherish a childlike devotion 
towards the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of purity, and wholly commit 
themselves to her care and protection. 
They should carefully avoid all dangerous 
reading, obscene entertainment, im- 
proper conversation, and any occasions of 
sin” (March 21, 1931). 

Paut E. CampBELL, A.M., Litt.D. 








Schroeder’s 


Canon Law.—Father 
work! on the disciplinary Decrees of 
the first eighteen Cicumenical Coun- 
cils (¢.e., from the First Council of 
Nicza in 325 to the Fifth Lateran Coun- 
cil in 1512-1517) is a useful reference 
book for the students of church history 


as well as of Canon Law. In its 669 
octavo pages is gathered together valu- 
able study material from many sources, 
and the student is saved much time and 
labor and expense by the industry of the 
author. His arrangement in treating of 
the disciplinary Decrees of the Cicu- 
menical Councils is as follows: at each 
of the Councils he begins with a short 
history of the Council (a digest of the 
best historians on the subject), next the 
Decrees or Canons are translated into 
English from the Greek or Latin, and, 
where necessary for the understanding 
of the same, a commentary is added to 
the Decree or Canon. Some of these 
commentaries cover several pages and 
give valuable information drawn from 
many sources. The author does not at- 
tempt to solve all difficulties, but wher- 
ever there are insurmountable problems 
presented by the Decrees (for instance, in 
Canon 16 of the First Council of Nicza), 
he gives a fair summary of the contro- 
versy concerning the understanding of 
the Canon or Decree. In order that the 
student himself may check up on the ex- 
actness of the author’s translation of the 
Greek and Latin texts of the Canons and 
Decrees, one section of the book, pages 
513-649, gives the texts in the original 
languages. Though many of the an- 
cient disciplinary regulations of the 
(Ecumenical Councils were made for the 
time and circumstances then prevailing 
and are now of merely historical interest, 
many of the ancient disciplinary rules 
are still to be found in altered form and 
with some modifications in the present 
Code of Canon Law. 

The Vatican Press has published the 
second edition of Dr. Alfred Ottaviani’s 





1 Disciplinary Decrees of the General 
Councils. By Rev. H. J. Schroeder, O. P. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.). 
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book on Public Ecclesiastical Law.? 
The work, in two volumes of fully five 
hundred pages each, is intended to be a 
textbook for the students at the Pontifi- 
cal Institute of Civil and Canon Law at 
Rome, where the author formerly taught 
the Public Law of the Church. The 
terms “jus publicum” and “jus priva- 
tum”’ are technical, and are apt to con- 
fuse the reader unless he keeps in mind 
that the jurists employ these terms to 
distinguish the laws that deal with the 
structure and rights of the Church as an 
autonomous society (jus publicum), and 
laws which determine the rights and 
duties of the members of the Church for 
their government and _ sanctification 
(jus privatum). 

The public law of the Church has a 
twofold aspect, the so-called internal 
public law and the external. The inter- 
nal public law deals with the social struc- 
ture and power of the Church; the ex- 
ternal public law deals with the relation 
of the Church towards the State. The 
Code of Canon Law does not make a 
distinction between public and private 
ecclesiastical law. It leaves it to the 
various courses in the schools to pick for 
their special study the Canons that have 
special reference to the subject-matter of 
these courses. 

Dr. Ottaviani’s work is similar to the 
‘Tnstitutiones Juris Publici Ecclesias- 
tici” of Cardinal Cavagnis, of revered 
memory. The author of the new work 
explicitly states that he follows the prin- 
ciples and is guided by the scholarly at- 
tainments of Cardinal Cavagnis. He 
has, however, changed the order of the 
subject-matter and manner of treatment. 
The author declares that he does not be- 


2 Institutiones Juris Publict Ecclesias- 
tict. By Dr. Alfred Ottaviani (Poly- 
glott Vatican Press, Rome). 


lieve in giving too much space to the er- 
roneous systems (to the collection and 
refutation of their objections to the 
claims of the Catholic Church), but seeks 
rather to expound and prove the truth. 
There is much valuable information for 
the clerical student in Dr. Ottaviani’s 
work. 

The first volume deals with the general 
principles of what constitutes a juridi- 
cally perfect society, its powers as such, 
the Church as a divinely instituted 
autonomous society, her legislative and 
judicial and executive powers, and finally 
the hierarchical form of government. 
The second volume deals with the juridi- 
cal relation between Church and State, 
the mutual rights and duties of Church 
and State, the power of Church and 
State in affairs belonging partly to both 
jurisdictions, principles concerning Con- 
cordats between Church and State, and 
the condition of the Church in the States 
of to-day. 

The fourth edition of Dr. Chelodi’s 
Latin pamphlet on ecclesiastical penal- 
ties and criminal procedure has been pre- 
pared by Dr. Vigil Dalpiaz, Advocate 
of the Roman Rota.* This small book 
of the well-known author has been re- 
markably improved since its first edition 
in 1920, and valuable additions have been 
made in the latest edition. The part of 
the book dealing with procedure in crimi- 
nal cases is not complete enough; it 
covers about fifteen pages only. The 
book is convenient for quick reference, 
and it is easy to find any particular 
Canon of the Fifth Book of the Code be- 
cause the author has strictly adhered to 
the sequence of the Canons. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Procedendi in 
By Dr: John 
Chelodi. Revised edition by Dr. Vigil 
Dalpiaz (Trent). 


3 Jus Penale et Ordo 
Judiciits Criminalibus. 











